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1,500 Subjects 
Beware of Imitations 








ERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 
For Twenty-five or lore, Postpaid 


FOUR TO EICHT.TIMES SIZE OF THIS PICTURE 


For School and Home. 


For Picture Study, Literature, History, Geography, 


and for Sunday Schools, Art Clubs and the Home. 





THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE. 


Sent for a Two Cent Stamp. 


A list of subjects of pictures for each month in the year. 


For example, under February: 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 


WASHINGTON. 

Martha Washington. 
Mount Vernon. 

Capitol. 

White House. 
Washington Elm. 
Washington Monument. 


BABY STUART. . 
1413. 

LONGFELLOW, 19. 

His Birthplace. 

His Home, Portland. 

His Home, Cambridge. 22. 


96. CHARLES DICKENS, 
Feb. 7, 1812 —June ¥, 1870. 
.98. His Home. 

99. Old Curiosity Shop. 


His Daughters, 23. 
20. His Armchair. 

21. His Statue, Portland. 
Wayside Inn. 


1414. Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware, 
Washington at Trenton. 
Washington and Lafayette at 
Mount Vernon. 45. 
1416B. Washington’s Headquarters at 46. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 47. 
Evangeline. 1421. 
125. LINCOLN. 1423. 
1419. His Home. 
1420. His Statue. 


1416C. Washington Resigning his 
Commission. 
1416D. Washington Equestrian Stat- 
ue, Boston. 
LOWELL. 
His Home. 
His Study. 
His Statue. Chicago. 
First Reading of Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


1415. 
1416, 


Boston. 


Do not wait until February, but order these pietures at once. 


THE PERRY PICTURES.—SMALL SIZE. 


On Paper about 3x3% inches. For note book use, etc. 
Price: One-half cent each for 50 or more, assorted as desired. No orders 
for less than 50 of these pictures. 110 Subjects. Zhe list of subjects is given in 
the catalogue. 


GREAT ARTISTS. 


Twelve booklets, each containing a sketch of the artist’s life and work by 
Miss Irene Weir or Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, and from ten to sixteen 
pictures. 

Burne-Jones, 
Landseer. 
Rembrandt. Bonheur. Giotto and his Followers. 
Reynolds. Durer. Drawings by Italian Masters. 

Price, 35 cents each; three in one package for $1.00. 


Botticelli. 
Raphael. 


Corot. 
Millet. 


MASTERPIECES IN ART. ELSON PRINTS. 
Beautiful Photogravures on paper 9 x 12 inches. 


Price, 10 cents each. A set of ten subjects in a portfolio, with description for 
$1.00. Send $1.00 for the set entitled ‘‘Here Shakespeare Lived’’. It contains 

Bust of Shakespeare. Memorial Theatre. 

Shakespeare’s House. Mary Arden’s Cottage. 

Room in which Shakespeare was born. Interior of Trinity Church. 

Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. Garden of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. 

Stratford-on-Avon. Grammar School and Guild Chapel. 

Or send 30 cents for any three of them. 49 OTHER SUBJECTS. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE. 
THREE MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS. 


We have decided to receive subscriptions until February 1, new subscribers 
only, for three months for a quarter of a dollar. 

Your school—your home—you—should have this magazine. Beautifully 
illustrated. Articles by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Sarah Louise Arnold, Irene Weir, 

ames F, Hopkins, Henry T. Bailey, and others. Send to-day. Tell your 


riends. 
CAUTION. The success of The Perry Pictures has led to their imitation 
by others. All who wish to obtain by far the best pictures are 
cautioned against purchasing other pictures, advertised as being as good as 
The Perry Pictures, with the thought that they are getting The Perry Pic- 
tures Besure that the name is upon every picture. Do not be deceived by 
catalogs and order sheets resembling ours, and copied largely therefrom. 
CATALOGS. Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog, order sheet, return enve- 
ope, sample picture, list of Elson prints, etc.,or 10 cents 
for illustrated Catalog containing ten full-size pictures and these five pictures 


besides, on paper 54% by 8 inches:—Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens. 














THE PERRY PICTURES—Extraa Size. 
On paper 10x 12 inches. 45 Subjects. Price, five for 25 cents; additional pictures 
5 cents each. No orders for less than five of these pictures. 
Ex 1 William Cullen Ex 15 The Gleaners, Ex 29Christ and the 
Bryant. Millet. Doctors, 
Ex 2 Longfellow. Ex 16 The Man with the Hofmann. 
Ex 3 Virgin, Infant Je- Hoe, Millet. Ex30Jesus Blessing 
sus and St. John, Ex17Shepherdess Knit- Little Children, 
Botticelli. ting, . Millet. Plockhorst. 
Ex 4 Sistine Madonna. Ex 18 Feeding Her Birds Ex3l1 The Good Shep- 
Complete, Raphael, Millet. herd, Plockhorst. 
Ex5 Madonna of the Ex 19 Horse Fair, Ex 32 Angel Heads, 
Chair, Raphael. Rosa Bonheur. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Ex 6 Madonna Grandu- Ex 20 Songof the Lark, Ex 34 Pharaoh’s Horses, 
ca, Raphael. Breton. Herring. 
Ex 7 MadonnadiTempi, Ex2l1Madonna and Ex3¢ “hristmasChimes, 
Raphael. Child, Blashfield. 
Ex 8 Madonna of the Dagnan Bouveret. Ex35 Hosea, Sargent. 
Harpies, {x 22 The Shepherdess, Ex 36Isaiah, Sargent. 
Andrea del Sarto. Lerolle. Ex *7 Prophets, Sargent. 
Ex 9 Holy Night, {x 23 By the River, Ex 38 Prophets, Sargent. 
Correggio. Lerolle. Ex 39 Can’t You Talk? 
Ex 10 Aurora, Ex 24 Arrival of the Holmes. 
Guido Rentz. Shepherds, Zero/le Ex 40 Mother and Child. 
Ex 11 Mater Dolorosa, Ex 25 Baby Stuart, Bodenhausen. 
Guido Rent. Van Dyck. Ex 41 St. Cecilia, Naujok. 
Ex 12 Four Kittens, Ex 26St. Anthony of Ex 42 Madonna, 
Adam. Padua, Murillo. Ferruzzt. 
— Ex 27 Queen Louise, Ex Lost, Schenck. 
Going to Richter. Ex 44 Countess Potocka. 
Troyon. x 28 The Christ, Ex 45 The Brook, 
Millet. Hofmann. Walter Sargent. 


PICTURES OF FOREST TREES. 

Each sheet, 9 x 12 inches, consists of three pictures: The tree, a section of 
the trunk, and a spray of leaves, and a short description of the tree. Every 
school-room should have a set of these pictures. Price, one set, eight sheets, 
24 pictures, 40 cents. The three sets for $1.00. Sold in sets only. 

Set 2. Set 3. 
Red Oak. 


White Oak. 

Silver-Leaf Poplar. Black Walnut. 
Shag-bark, Walnut,or Horse Chestnut. 

Hickory. Linden or Lime Trees. 
Sugar Maple. Rock Bass Wood. Pumpkin 

Maple. Wood. 
Fir Balsam. Black Ash. Water Ash. 
White Ash. Butternut. White Wal- 


Ex 13 Oxen 
Work, 
Ex 14 Angelus, 





Set 1. 

Black Oak. Yellow Bark 
Oak. 

White Pine. 

American Elm. White 
Elm. 

Lombardy Poplar. 

Tamarack. American 
Larch. 

= Maple. Swamp Ma- 

e. 


Pp 
Willow. Osier. n 
Poplar-leaved Birch, White Cedar. 
White Birch. Beech. American. 
A sample copy of these pictures and any one of the Perry Pictures, extra 
size for 10 cents. 


nut. 
Locust. Butternut. Hick- 
° 


Send money order, express order, or registered letter. Do not send checks for small amounts. If absolutely necessary to send stamps, 


send 1’s, 28, or 5’s, but do not send stamps unless necessary. 


Address 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 11, MALDEN, MASS. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 
76 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


w. S. CHAPLIN, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING 


/ 
I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
, E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

The usual higher degrees. 


DEAN. 


allt all dl 


Perr 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S.D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


II. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrEcTor. 


Lucas 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 


, GEO. 


LL. D., Chancellor. 


DEPARTMENTS 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 


| 

| MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
| 1806 Locust Street. 

| H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 
| 

| 


Entrance exa 


minations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 an 


i 27, 1899. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEG E . 
1814 Locust Street. 


H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 






Entrance exa 


inations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 an 


27, 1899. 
SMITH ACADEMY, 


Ave. and 19th St. 
A.M., 


VII. 
Washington 
C2 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


CURD, PRINCIPAL. 


Entrance exami 


Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept 


nations penny. 
2 


25-27 


VIII, MANUAL TRAINING 
| SCHOOL, 
Washington Ave. and 18th St. 


| Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DIRECTOR. 


| This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
| twenty years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- Making, 
Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


| IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
| Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., 


| A completely equipped School for Girls. 


PRINCIPAL. 


| Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899 


M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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H ize. a i Size. Price ize. Price 

Perrin Size | Price Size Price _ Cc Ss e._| Price ric 
2x3 feet $ 7515x10 feet.| $3 75) 8x16 feet $ 7 90] 12x25 feet $17 75 
& Quad | 105)6x 9 ‘| 3 87] 9x15 “8 70) 15x25 21 00 
3x5 ‘“ 160/6x10 “ 425)10x15 ‘ 9 25115x30 ‘ | 25 00 
° 3x6 “ 190}6x12 ‘* 5 00} 9x18 10 20} 20x30 “ | 33 00 
Smith, 4x6 “ | 222)7x12 “ | 5 60}10x18 ‘ | 10 85] 20x36 “ | 39 00 
lees 245) 7x14 “ 6 50}10x20 “* | 11 90]/20x40 ‘“* | 43 75 
Publishers, 4x8 “| 27518x12 ‘| 6-251)12x20 “ | 14 20] 26x40 ‘ | 56 00 

5x8 “ 8 10}8x15 “ 7 60 
217 Olive St., 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lowest Prices in the U. S. 





BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. | 
Mention Am, Jour. of Education. | 


« Is to give public exhibitions in Lodge 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
Founded in 1840, 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical ») Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY— 


The professional school of 


NEw YORK CITY. 
» Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 
College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 

scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Px. D., DEAN. 


AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY 





Halls, Churches, School Houses and 
Opera Houses with our Panoramic Stere- 
opticon Exhibition Outfit illustrating the 
Spanish-American and Filipino Wars with 
both Stationary and Motion Pictures. Many 
are making #300.00 to 8600.00 per month, 
and some exhibitorsmuch more. We 
farnish a Complete Outfit with advertis-% 
ing bills and everything ready to sts art * 
into business at once for a small amount 
of money. The work is easy, strictly && 
high class and requires no previous” “\\¥ 
experience. W rite for C ‘atalogue with 
SPECIAL OUTFITS for EDUCATIONAL 
WORK in Schools and Colleges and Bible and ~~~ 
Temperance Sets for Churches. Write for catalogue 
with full particulars and state what class of work the 
outfit is wanted for, so we can send the catalogue suited 
o the requirements. CHIC AGO PROJECTING CO., 
ture Dept. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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Dewberry’s 
+ School Agency. 


Recommends 
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Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, 
Principals, Assistants, Governesses, Mu- 
sic, Art, Elocution and Commercial 
Teachers to School, Colleges and Families 
throughout the South and Southwest. 
Prompt and Faithful. Write for cir- 
culars. Address 


J. M. DEWBERRY, 
MANAGER, 


RENTS AND SELLS H H 
: SCHOOL PROPERTY. Birmingham, Ala. 
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For Schools and 
Colleges. Mem- 


TEACHERS WANTED seisses 


GUNSTON BUREAU, HANCOCK, MD. 


BUSY WORK 


Sentence Building, 
Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Drawing, 
Counting, Rondebush, 


Vertical Script and Print, 
200 Cards. 


30 Words with Capitals, 
75 Picture Cards, 
Drawing very simple. 


SAMPLE Box, COMPLETE, 25 CENTS. 
FREE CIRCULAR. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Orchard City College, 


SITUATED AT 
FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. Superior 
methods. Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions. Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family only $2 per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Winter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 
Junell, Send for Catalogue. 











SHAKESPEARE CLUBS and lovers of Shakes- 
peare have you seen the new game 


“A Study of Shakespeare’ 


It was originated by a club of * 
ce 


and has become famous. Pr 5 

The game is suitable for Christmas and Easter 

Presents, Whist prizes or for individual study. 
Apply to the 


SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CASIDEN, [AINE. 


Teachers, Club Women, Librarians 
solicited as Agents. 





The Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


Is the oldest teachers’ agency in the State. 
It has had eleven years’ experience. 
For further particulars send two-cent stamp to 


Cc. H. DAVENPORT, 
(Successor to P. V. Pennybacker,) 
Palestine, Texas. 


SCHOOL BELLS Sauls". 


and nly. etc., 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md- 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “zss7~* 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 


Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin only 
bab Soke sity 
Mak 


pe tenn 


ers of the Largest Bell in America. 








Every Home, School and Office should own 


Webster’s International Dictionary 
of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


STANDARD AUTHORITY of the U. S. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme 
Courts, the U. 5S. Government Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 
Warmly commended by State Superintendents of Schools, College Presidents, and 


other Educators almost without number. 
WEBSTER’S with a Valuable Glossary of @ 
WEBSTER'S 
A new book, the largest of the abridgments of the International. It has a sizable vocab- COLLEGIATE 


COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY Scotch Words and Phrases. 
ulary, complete definitions and adequate etymologies. Has over 1100 pages and is richly 


illustrated. Its appendix is a storehouse of valuable information. 

















Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


First Steps in Arithmetic. 


The primary aim of this little book is to supply both teacher and pupil with a text-book cover- 
ing the earliest foundations of arithmetic. It begins immediately to develop thechild’s “number 
sense,’’ and by its aid he is enabled, step by step, to add, subtract, multiply, divide, perceive 
fractional parts,and grasp the notion of how to combine them—all concretely. Twenty is the ex- 
treme of the number combinations taught, but all number relations between one and twenty are 
thoroughly explained and illustrated in the 160 pages of the book. 

















A single copy of this book will be sent to any teacher on receipt of introductory price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





BOSTON, 




















McIntosh 


School 
Be 
Lanterns 


Are consiaered by the best Educators to be Superior to all others. 


&8 Catalogue FREE McINTOSH STEREOPTICON 3 


$Q to Teachers..%.% COMPANY, 
ef CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A, 
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Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions and Words that have 
a Tale to Tell. 


By. REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 
New Edition, Revised, Corrected 
and Enlarged. 


To which is added a Concise Bibliography of English 
Literature. 


NEARLY 1500 PAGES. 


Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- 
tirely new set of plates. 


Cloth, Gilt Top,. ... . $1.50. 
Special Offer—For a short time we will 


send this great work, pre- 
paid, and the merican Journal of Education 
one year, for only $1.75. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1899. 


Caeosd 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


OUR COUNTRY IN POETRY AND PROSE. 
For collateral and supplementary reading. 
(Eclectic School Readings. ) 
DICKENS’S TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
Edited by ELLA BoycE Kirk. 12 mo., cloth, 304 pages 
(Eclectic School Readings.) 
SCOTT’S KENNILWORTH. 
Abridged for school use. 12 mo., cloth, 335 pages 
(Eclectic School Readings.) 
THE BALDWIN PRIMER. 
Edited by May Kirk. 
‘*A Crowning Triumph.”’ 


12 mo., cloth, 8 maps in color, 210 illustrations, 352 pages - 
Uniform with CARPENTER’S Asta and NorTH AMERICA, previously issued. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


By CHARLES B. Topp, New York Historical Society. 
PRIMARY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 


By H. J. SILVER. Two books, each small quarto, 80 pages; per copy 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By FRANK Moore CoLby, Professor of Economics, New York University. 


LA TULIPE NOIRE. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
12 mo., 156 pages” - - - : 


GESCHICHTEN VOM RHEIN. 
~ By MENCO STERN. 


Cloth, 12 mo., 272 pages - 


- - - $0.60 
By ELEANOR A. PERSONS. 12 mo., cloth, 204 pages - _ - ia 50 
3 - . . ° - - 50 
- - - - - - - - - .50 
Cloth, 64 inches by 7}¢ inches, with colored illustrations, 128 pages - - - .30 
12 mo., 299 pages - . - - - - 75 
: = : . . = 10 
Half leather, 12 mo., 610 pages - 1.50 
Edited hed R. E. BRANDON, Professor of French in Miami University. Flexible cloth, 
a vd ‘ - x é - - 40 
_- ; . = - - - - - .85 


The American Book Company will send to any teacher, free on ine. a copy of its well known School Calendar for 1900. 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 





RELIES’ MAES. 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, Geol- 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of all grades, 
Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 

At ONE-HALF the Usual Price. 


min yas case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
24 fypes era tes for $3.50. Each collection apcnmpani od —_ — 
ssioner Harris writes: ‘‘Every school in e 

tS, al should have these collections.” 





United States, in my opinion, s 
Send for Circulars. 


etiam E. HOWELL, 
RODERICK HUME, 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
‘The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century 


yea 
- Fhe enly.story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is.a. story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderic. Hume. 

~ PRICE, Postpaid, SOc. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ST. LOUIS. 


612 17th St., N. W.. ae D.C 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


317 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the. best and most popular 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class- 
ics at a low price. They are 
| handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and. colors. Sent post-paid. for- 


50 CENTS EACH. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


100 Illustrations. 
WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY. 80 Illustrations, 
A CHILDS LIFE OF CHRIST .................-.0:0<< scoser-0+e- 50 Illustrations, 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON anes enaheetie 70 Illustrations, 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 50 Illustrations, 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES... ee eee 60 Illustrations, 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES . euimaiaes ...50 Illustrations. 
AHSOP’S FABLES... 62 Illustrations. 
MOTHER GOOSEH’ s ‘RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 


234 Illustrations. 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ....80 Illustrations, 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN reba piensa 42 Illustrations. 
ARABIAN NIGHT S....:......ccosesss...:- 180 Illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. cvccecees ....46 Illustrations, 
A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBL ..72 Illustrations. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.AND Eas DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


70 Illustrations. 
FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott .................cccccccecceeeees 50 Mlustrations. 


Post-paid only 50 cents each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
a ae 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF CHILDHOOD. 





BY J. Ll. GOODKNIGHT, D.D., 
¢ Ex-President of West Virginia University. 

This is an age of significant importance, as it stands 
related to childhood. This is more truly the children’s age 
than any. in the history of the world. Childhood is receiv- 
ing more careful and comprehensive consideration than 
at any time in the past. 

The work of child-training has become already a great 
specialty in some lines. Interesting results have been 
achieved. This work of special training manifestly is to 
become more important. 

The physical, mental and moral evolution of the child 
is receiving special attention in the several departments of 
unfolding, developing and training. These three essential 
elements of all human life have never before received such 
an even balancing in. accordance with their relative im- 
portance. Never has there been such an effort to under- 
stand and comprehend the child as a child. The stages of 
mind growth receive a consideration unknown before. 

. Scientific observations upon the development of. child 
intellect have been, mainly made in recent times—as yet, 
little has been relatively dgne in this line. There are only 
a few cases of recorded daily observations upon the intel- 
lectual life from earliest infancy. So few are the cases 
thus treated that this phase of the subject is practically 
uninvestigated. 

There are few trained persons for such an investiga- 
tion. There are very few competent specialists fit for this 
line of ‘work, 

The observed and recorded facts are too few to give 
any satisfactory results from observation. The data are 
not sufficient from which to draw any definite or well- 
authenticated scientific conclusions. There are not at hand 
verified facts and data from recorded observations upon 
child-life with which to formulate trustworthy psycholo- 
gical laws of childhood and put a strictly true interpreta- 
tion upon the earliest moral life of the very young. 

The laws of psychology in the past have been for the 
most part formulated out of the experiences of mature and 





highly cultured minds. This is equally true of the psychol- 
ogy of the present. Psychology is so far the expressed laws 
of the operations of mature minds. The experiences inci- 
dent to the unfolding of young minds have not entered as 
an essential element in the formulation of the laws of psy- 
chology and determining the consequent results. Hence 
the experiences of children and youth furnish a new field 
for scientific psychological observations. Here will be 
found abundant new facts and data for recording psycholo- 
gical laws. There will be constructed from new standpoints 
since from the basis of new facts and data. The new ma- 
terial is in the very laws of nature necessary to formulate 
accurate psychological formulas. 

The new material will be such as has been gathered by 
competent observers of the development of the mind from 
the very moment of birth. These specialists will make this 
mind study in the light of the history of ancestry in each 
particular case. For no human life can be rightly and fully 
interpreted apart from its connection with the generations 
immediate and remote, preceding it. Whatever calls at- 
tention to and emphasizes this work of exploration in an 
almost entirely new field lends assistance to an important 
and necessary work. 

The information needed is threefold. It covers the phy- 
sical development, the mental unfolding and the moral train- 
ing. There are many who are already much interested in 
whatever throws light upon these. The number of such 
persons will increase as this work systematically goes on. 
It is a line of study which is certain to gain in importance 
and increases in interest. 

The observations upon the mental activities and states 
need to be scientifically authenticated so that the alleged 
facts can be perfectly relied upon as facts. This work 
can be reliably done only by competent observers—which 
means that there is need for trained specialists along this 
line of psychological study in both the physical and mental. 

It is of much importance that the observed facts be 
carefully written and in full on the very moment they are 
verified. No one can afford to trust to memory in matters 
where the aim is scientific accuracy. Special care should be 
had in the making of observations, that the conditions and 
circumstances are such that the child’s actions in body and 
mind are strictly normal, and normality or innormality 
should be specially noted as a fact. Alike care should be 
had in accurately and fully stating all the facts in every 
particular at the time. 

Covington, Ohio. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





BY EDWIN N. ANDREWS. 

Probably the largest part of the toil and trouble of 
teaching school lies in the matter of government. Doubtless 
some are born to govern, while others must serve a severe 
and unpleasant apprenticeship in schoo] management, if 
they would have a successful school. 

Certain it is, that there can be no good school where 
the teacher fails to control the pupils. If a few do as they 
please and are disorderly, they attract the attention of 
others and more or less demoralization follows. 

The writer has just visited two rooms of a graded 
school. In one was found a young and rather inexperienced 
teacher of the fourth grade, temporarily taking the place of 
the regular teacher. It was plain that some of the “smart” 
boys were determined to have their own way and make 
fun for the rest. There was much whispering and even 
changing of seats without permission. The visitor, pitying 
the young lady teacher, experienced an intense desire to 
step forth and thrash one or two of the leading disturbers. 
And if he had been within reach of a rawhide he would 
have been tempted to use his own authority. We must be- 
lieve there’s more virtue in stones than grass, in the rod 
than staying in at recess! We whispered to the new teacher 
that she would better begin by asserting her authority at 
the outset, and before too late to establish it. We fear 
there are days of trial to come. 

The worst cases are the children who have no discipline 
at home, where there is the laissez faire sentiment on the 
part of the parents. Where such is the case, all the more 
important is the government of the school room, and the 
greater the responsibility of the teacher. 

Order must be had in the school though the heavens fall. 
Wilful and disorderly pupils must be made to obey even if 
they are unruly at home. How such cases can best be man- 
aged must be a constant study on the part of the teacher. 
To this end the teacher must have a decided will that no 
pupil can override! 

The other room visited was the High School. Here were 
young ladies and gentlemen who attended each to the busi- 
ness in hand. The government seemed to take care of it- 
self. Of course there was respect of the teacher. But 
such was the order that the recitations went on undis- 
turbed. Each one seemed to have proper self-respect. Yet 
there was one great defect in this room. In recitation the 
words were so mumbled the visitor could not hear one word 
in forty. This is a marked defect in some schools. One 
might think he was in a whispering gallery when trying to 
hear the recitations. Though this defect is not exactly that 
of government, yet we would say, command the scholars 
to speak up or else mark them low for failures in this 
regard. 

Peshtigo, Wis., December, 1899. 





Political men, like goats, usually thrive best among in- 
equalities.—Landor. 





Success produces confidence; confidence relaxes indus- 
try, and negligence ruins the reputation which accuracy had 
raised.—Jonson. 


NATURAL AND UNNATURAL. 





BY JAMES N. DAVID. 

The remark of Col. Parker in your December journal, 
saying that “the modern school was the most unnatural 
place on earth for human beings,” suggests these thoughts. 
To draw the line between natural and unnatural is as dif- 
ficult as to draw the line between light and shade, between 
savage and civilized. 

The Chicago University is an unnatural product. 

The Standard Oil Company builds a great reservoir to 
secure wealth from the channels of trade. It turns a stream 
from its reservoir into the reservoir of an individual, who 
again turns a stream into the Chicago University. Yet oil 
is a natural product artificially obtained. A palace car is 
unnatural, yet most of us when we wish to travel prefer 
it to the natural method of locomotion. Schools are un- 
natural, perhaps, but when we wish to obtain knowledge 
we can usually get it quicker in the schools and more 
abundant than without them. 

When schools. began is hid in the misty past. 

Prof. Sayce says: “So far as our materials enable us to 
judge civilized man existed from the beginning in the land 
of Shinor.” He who deals with the mystery of uncommon 
things must to a certain extent lose his knownedge of com- 


man things. Prof. Agassiz could not find time to make 


money, but some one must find time to make money or the 


expeditions of the great naturalist could never have been 
undertaken. 

The desire to know is natural. Animals possess it to a 
degree. The hunter uses this desire frequently to lure 
them to death. Satan and evil men use the desire of knowl- 
edge in the young to lure them to ruin. 

The great mass of mankind must ever remain in the fu- 
ture as in the past, “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
It takes a master mind to control and direct the intricate 
financial and commercial relations of the world as well as 
its political machinery. The researches of scholarship must 
not be lost and the deep searcher and prober into hidden 
things must continue his investigations. Certain funda- 
mental basal principles of knowledge are alike essential to 
the laborer and philosopher. It is the business of the edu- 
cator to find out these and have them taught in the public 
schools. Nothing better that I have seen can illustrate 
what Dr. Harris, Commissioner of Education,said in a print 
ed article, that the five great divisions of the life of man 
corresponded to the five great wonders of the soul. I can- 
not recall the Doctor’s language, nor is he responsible for 
my weak production of the impression made on my mind: 


i Unorganic 


IL. Organic } Mathematics and geography the windows. 


Relation of man’s freedom and | ,,: : , 
Ii. self-destructive will eae History the window. 


IV Internal process of the mind 
¢ on the vocabulary 


Results of the life of the peo- 
V. ple, sufferings, triumphs } Literature the window. 
and achievements 
If the above diagram is correct the curriculum of the 
common school is the basal curriculum of all schools. And 


} Grammar the window. 














the teaching of arithmetic and geography in its broadest 
‘sense includes the whole organic and inorganic world, while 
history, grammar and literature includes the whole range 
of the processes of the mind and the gathered lore of the 
ages. Let the teacher, then, in the public school instruct 
well in the primary and fundamental principles of the pri- 
mary branches and he opens the windows to all knowledge. 
The public school is not a panacea for all the ills of society, 
nor fs it a university in which a smattering of everything 
is to be taught. There are a great many things we do not 
need to know, more that we never can know and our hap- 
piness consists in making a proper use of what we do know. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., December 11, 1899. 





TEACHING COLOR. 





BY BESSIE IL, PUTNAM. 


The so-called “color blindness” which prevailed a gen- 
eration or two ago, especially among boys, was generally 
due to a lack of education rather than to any physical de- 
fect. True, Whittier could not distinguish between red and 
green, a fact which placed him at a singular disadvantage 
in strawberry time; but such cases as his are rare; and as 
a rule the man who does not know whether a house has 
blue or green blinds fails simply through lack of culture. In 
nine cases out of ten, if the two colors were placed side 
by side he could tell at a glance that they were different; 
yet he has never charged his memory with the names which 
represent the two colors, hence is unable to express them. 

Color is one of the first things taught to the kindergarten 
child; and with the excellent facilities easily accessible, a 
subject so important, yet so simple that a two-year-old can 
master it perfectly, should not be allowed to pass the first 
months of school life. 

Balls covered with worsted, as in the first gift of Froe- 
bel, may serve to show the six leading colors—red, blue, 
yellow, green, orange and violet. Wooden cubes put up in 
boxes of the assorted colors come very cheap, and the 
cubes may be used in various other ways, as for teaching 
form, symmetry, and for counting. Or colored papers may 
be purchased still cheaper. But whatever you do in this 
line, be sure that you have the correct colors for models; for 
to err at this point would be a serious mistake. 

Take up one color at a time, and drill on that until it is 
thoroughly mastered and can be recognized not only among 
the balls or blocks, but in any form in which it occurs. 
Red is possibly the best to commence with, as it is a favor- 
ite with most children. After the child can pick out all the 
red blocks in the collection, call attention to other articles 
at hand in which this color is found. Where is it found in 
the plant world? 

Next take up blue in the same way. The iris of a seat- 
mate’s eye, the sky, flowers, ribbons, etc., all furnish illus- 
trations of this, after the blocks are mastered. 

Yellow finds its counterpart in sunshine, the buttercup, 
and in some of the autumn leaves. The secondary colors 
should be taken up in the same way, and a daily drill given 
until there is no hesitation regarding any of the colors. 
Harmonsburg, Pa., Dec. 12, 1899. 
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LATIN IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Chicago experiment of introducing Latin into the 
Grammar school is pronounced a great success. It has 
aroused new interest in study and has equipped the pupils 
for better work in their other studies in the verdict of near- 
ly all the priocipals of the Chicago schools where the ex- 
periment has been made. But it appears that not all are 
yet convinced. So progressive a teacher as Professor Henry 
Sabin, of Des Moines, says: 

“There is no room for Latin in the grammar grades, 
because even in our high schools Latin is taught poorly, 
and it would be worse even if attempted by the teachers 
in the grammar grades; besides, it hasn’t enough value to 
be entered upon by any pupil unless he can follow it for at 
least three years.” 

While it may be true that Latin is poorly taught in our 
high schools it does not follow that there Is no room for it 
in the grammar grades, nor does it follow at all that Latin 
must be studied at least three years before it has value. 
Poor teaching has nothing to do with the question of 
whether or not there is room for a study in a given grade. 
Upon that ground there would be no room for any of the 
physical sciences in most of the high schools. As to the 
question of value we think experience has demonstrated 
again and again that there is value in one year of study in 
Latin. It may be doubted if there is any study in all the 
range of educative subjects that quickens the intellect so 
easily as Latin. In one year a pupil may easily master 
the grammar and learn to read Caesar. If the natural 
method is used even greater results can be attained. The 
view a pupil gets of the framework of language by one 
year of study in Latin forever revolutionizes his ideas of 
language and its formation. It may be granted that the 
pupil gets but little literary value out of one year’s study, 
but that he gets invaluable information touching etymology 
and syntax all must concede who have had experience. 
There is room in the grammar grades for Latin. 





LOOKING BACKWARD THOUGHTS. 


Looking backward through the year, 
Along the way my feet have passed, 
I see sweet places everywhere, 
Sweet places where my soul had rest. 


My sorrows have not been so light, 
Thy chastening hand I could not trace; 
Nor have my blessings been so great 
That they have hid my Father’s face. 
—Alice Cary. 





Foresee misfortunes, that thou mayest strive to prevent 
them; but whenever they happen, bear them with magnan- 
imity.—Zoroaster. 





Mental pleasures never clog; unlike those of the body, 
they are increased by repetition, approved by reflection and 
strengthened by enjoyment.—Colton. 





There is as much difference between genuine patience 
and sullen endurance, as between the smile of love and 
the malicious gnashing of the teeth—W. S. Plumer. 
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STORING THE MEMORY. 





BY J. P. MC CASKRY. 

It is the business of the teacher to exorcise, so far as 
he can, the blind and dumb devil of ignorance and preju- 
dice. It requires time and effort; the remedial influence of 
good thought, old and new, permeating the mass like leaven; 
and the helpful atmosphere of an invigorating and whole 
some life. A school may, indeed, with some propriety be 
regarded as an eye and ear infirmary, the business of the 
teacher to open blind eyes and to unstop deaf ears. The 
good teacher is a skillful oculist and aurist on the intellec- 
tual and spiritual side. “Do you see?” “Yes—No.” “You 
must see; now look.” -“It is men as trees, walking’’—but in 
time it is men as men. It may be confused sounds at first 
and for long—at length pulsing harmony, music of the celes 
tinl world. He or she who does this work best must know 
the best in literature, the best in life. 

We should read: more of this best literature in the 
schools, and especially should we store in the memory much 
of the best in prose and poetry which is our rich legacy of 
thought from the great and good of past ages. We, like the 
children, often listen with eagerness and are impressed with 
the truth and beauty and power of what the blessed dead 
have written; but, again like the children, we turn aside and 
straightway forget. We should instead remember, and, so 
far as we can; make it our business and their business to 
remember. The Hebrew child, the Greek child, the Roman 
child, was required to commit to memory the most iImport- 
ant and best things known in their day. 
know the importance and value of good memory work in 
giving strength to purpose, bias to disposition, and force to 
character; and to no other nations of the ancient world do 
we of these better days owe so much. They made it im- 
perative that certain things of universal interest and im- 
portance should be securely lodged in the memory. “Thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children,” was the 
good old Hebrew law, “and thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Is it not wise for the superintendent to experiment large 
ly in this promising direction? He has in charge, in sacred 
trust, the best interests of the children. 
their teachers, but he is employed to so direct their work 
that the best results for life now and life to come may be 
had by these young immortals. This is at once his duty and 
his high privilege. Among his teachers there are many kinds 
of people. Some seem, and are, generations ahead of others 
in capacity, attainment, purpose, quality, and all-around fit- 
ness for their work. They are in love with good thoughts 
and good things, with affinity for them as quicksilver for 
gold. They are often persons of marked individuality, 
“burning and shining lights,” it may be, at which other 
torches are lighted for other souls to bear on into. the dark- 
ness. They were born well, to high gifts of heart and brain. 
They grow; and growth is assured to those who live with 
them in the school room and elsewhere. They may not 
have the best certificates, but they are the best people for 
young souls to live with in the school room, and therefore 
they are the best teachers. 


These nations 


He does not select 


Teachers of this class—and under wise supervision they 
need not be uncommon--who are glad to grow themselves 
and to see others growing, would be a perpetual blessing to 
their pupils in the half-hour or more per day giver ‘to such 
methodical memory work in literature as their own fine In- 
stinct would suggest or the Judgment of any good superin- 
tendent would approve. As they climb the hill with their 
pupils the landscape grows wider, and for reward they ask 
no better thing than the privilege which is named in the 
closing line of Tennyson’s Wages—that of “going on and not 
to die.” The end of the year finds them much farther than 
its beginning, and others living with them catch and bear 
away something of their spirit, their love, their aspiration. 
This is the best work that can be done in any school, for it 
realizes the purpose and end of all true education. 


Vifty very good things may readily be learned in a 
school year, enough to color the thought, and so influence ac- 
tion, for a life-time; and this work is cumulative, for each 
soul so Influenced becomes himself a wholesome influence 
upon others. Many a bright and good teacher, in love with 
learning, will, out of the rich stores in his own mind, put 
a hundred choice things into the minds of his pupils, teach- 
Ing them to think meaning into the lines, to see beauty and 
strength of which they were before all unconscious. Is 
this education? The teacher who knows hundreds of these 
things—and by frequent repetition through the years they 
ma ybe made as familiar as the multiplication table—and 
loves them, is rich in wealth that all may have, that any 
one of good taste would be glad to have, but that almost 
nobody does have—in large part because the schools them- 
selves fall so far short of their duty and their privilege 
in this regard. We are all of us too busy, we say, but really 
too lazy or without courage to do what we might and should 
in this direction—and, for the boys and girls, we let their 
young lives go by, and are year by year landing them where 
we ourselves were landed by those no more faithful to us 
than we to those who shall follow us. It is natural that we 
should do this, but it is good neither for ourselves nor for 
our pupils. 

The memory may be immortal. Then fill it with good— 
fill it with good. But you cannot fill it, It is like heaven, 
“the more angels the more room.” Do we live on when time 
is ended? If we do, then fill it with the best of treasure. 
We must have a fair knowledge of arithmetic and spelling, 
and gorgraphy and physiology, and reading and péenman- 
ship, but the main high-road through the school course 
should be in formal reading and good memory work, with 
all other branches subordinate to these. 


Content is the wealth of nature.—Socrates. 

Take heed of jesting; many have been ruined by it. It is 
hard to jest and not sometimes jeer, too; which oftentimes 
sinks deeper than was intended or expected.—Fuller. 





The pleasure for which we dare not thank God cannot 
be innocent.—Anon. 


The purest pleasures lie within the circle of useful oc- 
cupation. Mere pleasure, sought outside of usefulness, is 
fraught with poison.—Beecther. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION, 


At a meeting of the Contemporary Club In St. Louis 
recently Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the Manual Training 
School, made a few remarks, in the course of a five-minute 
speech, which were construed by the editor of the Globe 
Democrat as being opposed to all political education. 

Prof. Woodward wrote the following to that paper to 
define his true position on this question. He says: 

I have always been a consistent advocate of our duty 
to teach our youth the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, and in the school under my direction every succeeding 
class as it approaches the day of its graduation is carefully 
instructed in its civic duties and responsibilities, as well as 
in the methods of administering national, State and muni- 
cipal affairs. 

That I may not be in any way misunderstood again, I 
will briefly put down what I regard as the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and I put them in the order of 
thelr importance, beginning with the highest: 

1. It is the duty of every man to be self-supporting and 
to support his family, so that under no reasonable cireum- 
stances shall he or they be a burden upon his fellow-citizens. 

2; It is the duty of every citizen to contribute to the 
support and maintenance of the government-——national, 
State and local, This he may do in three ways: (a) By 
paying his taxes—national, State and local—in just propor- 
tion, without attempt at fraud or concealment of any kind: 
(b) by giving to the government such personal service as 
the government may require at his hands, which at the 
same time he is able and free to give; (c) by contributing 
according to his means, and out of his wealth (if he possess 
it) to establish and to strengthen institutions which are cal- 
culated to promote the public welfare. 

3. By assisting in the selection and support of the best 
men to make our laws and to administer the various funce- 
tlons of government. 

There may be some difference of opinion in regard to 
the relative importance of these duties and responsibilities, 
but there ought to be no question of thelr existence. They 
are all important, and no boy should grow to manhood with 
out having them deeply impressed upon his mind. 

Such is my position in regard to political education. 
There is in it no place for what goes on so abundantly and 
constantly under the name of municipal or county politics. 
A few years ago I happened to be talking with a man in 
one of the interlor towns of the State in regard to his dis- 
trict school. ‘The quality of teaching there was at the very 
lowest ebb, simply because the teacher was utterly and en- 
tirely incompetent, I advised him to send to one of the 
State normal schools and get a well-educated and trained 
teacher. He replied that they had only so much money for 
the school, and that so long as they could find anybody in 
the district willing to take the school for that money the 
money would stay there instead of going outside to an im- 
ported teacher. Now, I do not hesitate to condemn in the 
strohgest manner that sort of management of the public 
schools, and I suppose if I should say so at a club dinner 
I should be reported as being opposed to education. 

Similarly, at these local county centers the boy sees 
how things are managed, and sees that instead of all the 


citizens meeting to select from thelr number the most com- 
petent and the most trustworthy person to administer the 
affairs of the county, all the candidates are self-selected, 
and that they are running for office not from any sense of 
public duty or from a general conviction of special fitness, 
but for the “money there is in it.” The idea that a public 
office is a public trust is never mentioned, or only mentioned 
to be sneered at. The active political workers are those 
who hold the offices and dispense small favors, those who 
hope in the future to hold the offices and dispense the small 
favors, and those who gladly support a candidate on the 
promise of small favors. Every boy is educated to accept 
this state of things and to take his place in one of these 
classes, 

To every boy in the community polities means the art 
of getting an office and living more or less at the public 
expense. As the editor of a Texas newspaper recently 
said, with an oath, which was intended to convince the 
reader of his absolute sincerity: “By the great horned 
spoon, what does any man take an office for except for the 
money there Is in it?” 

I have always thought and I still think that that sort of 
political training, which a boy gets as he hangs about court 
houses and listens to electioneering speeches, which are full 
of personalities and empty of statesmanship, is viclous and 
demoralizing. He sees that offices are multiplied to an un- 
reasonable extent in order that as much of the State’s 


and nation’s money may be secured as possible. 
Now, what are our duties in the premises? I think ft 


the solemn and imperative duty of every teacher of youth 
in every community to set up a higher standard of citizen- 
ship and a better kind of political education, and I think 
that you and all your readers will agree with me entirely 
in this respect. We must certainly put better things into 
the heads of our youth than they are picking up from ob- 
servation of local politics, and I know of no better way in 
which it can be done than through the instrumentality of 
the press and of the public schools. 

It is your high function, Mr. Editor, to set the pace in 
this city and State for a better education in politics, as you 
and I have defined political duties, in the spacious columns 
of the people’s univyersity—the daily newspaper. It is the 
duty of school teachers and school managers to see to it 
that the rising generation is so trained that they shall step 
from the doors of the common school and the university 
with a just anu adequate sense of all their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. 

As memory scans the past, above and beyond all the 
transitory pleasures of life there leap forward those su- 
preme hours when you have been enabled to do unnoticed 
kindnesses to those round about you, things too trifling to 
speak about, but which you feel have entered into your 
eternal life.—Drummond. 


We should be careful to deserve a good reputation by do- 
ing well; and when that care is once taken, not to be over- 
anxious about the success.—Rochester. 





He that resolves upon any great and good end has by 
that very resolution scaled the ¢hief barrier to it.—Tyron 
Edwards. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. 


The Japanese people are the Yankees of the Orient. 
They have made more progress in fifty years than any other 
nation has made in five hundred years. They leaped at a 
single bound out of the fifteenth into the nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization. Indeed, Japan’s revolution has no parallel 
in all history. She laid aside the customs and habits of the 
East and put on those of the West in a single generation. 
Western science, Western politics and Western methods 
have taken the place of the worn-out theories and ideas be- 
longing to a civilization older than the Christian era. It is 
natural that in attempting to adopt the ways of the Occi- 
dent Japan should make some mistake. Her educational 
policy is a very fine one. Compulsory education has been 
adopted and the government has undertaken the supervision 
of private schools. The course of study laid down by the 
state must be observed by all the schools whether they are 
supported by the public or not. All schools must be open 
to public inspection. This is all right, but Japan has gone 
too far in her attempt to control the internal management 
of the schools. The Minister of Education has issued a de- 
cree forbidding religious instruction of any kind in any 
school in Japan whether public or private. Against this 
edict the missionaries in the empire have strongly protested. 
They have resolved to defy the law or else give up their 
schools altogether. The Christian press of England and 
America strongly condemns the action of the Japanese 
government. The Churchman, a Protestant Episcopal jour- 
nal, voices American sentiment on this subject. It says: 

“The Minister of Education declares that even in private 
schools which are supported by mission funds, there shall be 
no religious teaching, no prayer offered, no hymn sung, no 
Bible instruction, no word spoken for Christ. To accept 
the privileges of government license and regulation at such 
a price, would be a sacrifice of principle, a misuse of money 
held and expended in trust for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. 

“Public opinion in Japan and in America condemns the 
minister’s course. If the missions stand together in refusing 
to accept the government license at the price of Christian 
instruction, there is hope that the order will be so amended 
as to exempt private schools from much hardship.” 

Of course, the government’s action applies to Buddhism 
and Shintoism as well as to Christian. But there is a spirit 
of narrowness and intolerance in the decree that smacks 
of Oriental despotism rather than of Occidental freedom. 
The progressive element in Japan is opposed to the Minis- 
ter’s policy and it is hoped and believed the action will be 
modified. 














Common sense is the average sensibility and intelli- 
gence of men undisturbed by individual peculiarities.—W. 
R. Alger. 
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MATERNAL SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


What we in the United States call a kindergarten is 
called a maternal school in France. The French people 
have gone further than any other people in providing schools 
for children under the public school age. In the city of 
Paris alone there are about two hundred maternal schools. 
Attendance upon these schools is voluntary, but they are 
free to all. Pupils from two to seven years are admitted 
and are instructed in the rudiments of education. These 
schools are open all the year round from seven o’clock in 
the morning till seven o’clock in the evening. The course 
of instruction is about the same as that in an American kin- 
dergarten. Froebel’s system is taught as it is here. There 
is about the same criticism of the methods of the maternal 
schools as we hear in this country. The French system 
had its origin in a desire to provide some means of caring 
for the children of the very .poor, and especially of the 
working classes. The great majority of French mothers, 
especially in the great cities, are working women, employed 
in the shops and factories. They are obliged to be at their 
tasks from ten to fourteen hours every day. The maternal 
schools are a convenient substitute for home. The children 
of the poorest may be cared for and trained in these schools 
instead of spending their time in the streets and alleys. 
For twelve hours every day these children are under the 
watchful eyes of refined, intelligent and cultivated women 
who are mothers to them. The hours of work and play are 
so distributed as to make the school a place to which the 
young children delight to go. Meals are provided for all 
at a cost of two cents per meal. Nurses are provided for 
the sick and feeble children. Little couches are provided 
for an afternoon nap. Moral instruction is deemed of first 
importance. It is the subject of the first lesson of the day 
in every school in France, as well as in the maternal schools. 
There has been much said about the immoralities of the 
schools of France, but it has been said by the enemies of 
public school education and for the most part by people who 
are wholly ignorant of the character and work of the 
schools. While religious instruction is forbidden in the 
State supported schools, every school teaches all the practi- 
cal duties of life. French text-books on morals are evidence 
of the nature of moral instruction imparted. In our own 
schools there is no such systematic effort to teach good 
morals as there is in France. 





A CENTURY OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 





Everything has been revolutionized during the century 
now coming to a close. All the conditions of life and of 
society have changed almost beyond recognition during this 
wonderful century. Education has led in this revolutionary 
period of the world’s history. Whatever the so-called prac- 
tical men may believe, it is a fact capable of demonstration 
that education forms the basis of all modern industry and 
of all modern progress. The industrial arts rest on science 
and even civic life has been reduced to a scientific basis. 
The manufacturer, the explorer, the discoverer and the in- 
ventor must proceed in accordance with scientific principles 
or else fail of success. The reason why this century has sur- 
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passed all others in progress is that it has been a century of 
education. At the beginning of this century only a very 
small per cent. of the most enlightened races could either 
read or write. The public or free school system now al- 
most universal was entirely unknown one hundred years 
ago. Professor Lavasseur, of France, says that the nine- 
teenth century is the first which has systematized and gen- 
eralized the education of the people. Until the year 1802 
compulsory education was never undertaken by any govern- 
ment on the earth. The kindergarten school did not come 
into existence in the United States until after we had 
passed the fifth decade of the century. Thirty years ago 
there were but five kindergartens in America. Now al- 
most every community in the land is blessed with one or 
more. When the year 1801 dawned upon the United States 
there were but thirty colleges and unviresities, with only 
three thousand students. When 1901 is ushered in there 
will be nearly 500 such educational institutions with more 
than 150,000 students. In less than thirty years the num- 
ber of pupils receiving a higher education has increased 
threefold. Education for the blind, the deaf, the dumb 
and the imbecile had hardly begun to excite attention until 
after this century begun. University Extension in the 
United States spans but a single decade of years. Now the 
interest in education has penetrated every hamlet and vil- 
lage in the land. If we consider the limited scientific knowl- 
edge possessed by the most learned people at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century we shall be no less astonished. 
Highly educated men one hundred ygars ago knew next to 
nothing of chemistry, botany, geology, mineralogy and bi- 
ology. None of the physical sciences were then past the 
period of infancy. The courses of study in our best colleges 
were then more extensive than those of our best academies 
to-day. At the beginning of the nineteenth century science 
was applied to none of the industrial arts. Now even agri- 
culture has been reduced to science. The marvelous inven- 
tions of this century are all the outgrowth of scientific dis- 
covery. If we should attempt to estimate what the printing 
press has done we should be bewildered. Education dis- 
tingushes this century from all its predecessors. 





THE ORDER OF LANGUAGE STUDIES. 


In the December Forum for 1899 Mr. W. F. Webster 
contributes an article on the question, “Shall Greek be 
Taught in the High Schools?” and reaches the conclusion 
that it should not be. Indeed, if his arguments prove any- 
thing, they prove that Greek should not be studied at all. 
His arguments against the study of Greek in the High 
School are based on the contention that the modern lan- 
guages afford just as good and even better educative mate- 
rials. With this contention he will find may scholars to 
agree, but more to dissent. The article is- based upon a 
strong bias against the classics as a means of education, but 
his reasons are not justified by experience or observation. 
Upon the question of the order in which the ancient and 
modern languages should be studied he reasons as follows: 

Besides economy, another matter is worthy of considera- 
tion. It is a good pedagogical principle that, other condi- 
tions being equal, the easier subjects should precede the 


more difficult. As the classical student takes Latin, Greek, 
German, and French before he finishes his college course, it 
would seem a part of wisdom for him to take the easier, 
German or French, with his Latin, before the more difficult 
Greek. There is no reason for maintaining the old order; 
and the only reason why we maintain it is that we have had 
it. At the time of the Renaissance, Greek and Latin were 
the only literatures in the universities; and the preparation 
for reading them was the work of the secondary schools. 
Now that conditions have changed, and there is a great liter- 
ature in German and French, and as these literatures are a 
part of the classical course, the old order should be modified. 
Again, as pupils are expected to speak the modern lan- 
guages, the necessity of beginning them early is more em- 
phatic than if they were only to read them. The language 
habit is fixed very early in life; and if the youth is to gain 
any fluency in a language, he should begin it before the uni- 
versity period. In the case of Greek, however, this consid- 
eration is of little importance, as no one to-day hopes to be- 
come a Greek orator. So that, as long as no injury is done 
to the Greek, the demand that German and French be 
taught when most profitable would place Greek later in the 
course. 

In our judgment, it depends entirely upon what object 
a student has in pursuing the modern languages. If a stu- 
dent wish only a working knowledge of German, French or 
Italian the old order is far better. A knowledge of Latin, 
especially, prepares the way for a speedy acquisition of a 
working knowledge of all the romance languages. In three 
months a diligent student can master most of the technical 
difficulties of French, Italian or Spanish if he previously 
acquired a knowledge of Latin. German is an exception. 
A knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is a far better preparation for 
the learning of German than a knowledge of Greek or Latin. 
If a student wishes to get a linguistic knowledge of the liv- 
ing languages the time to begin is before the school age. A 
child three years old will acquire a speaking knowledge of 
any modern language while an adult man or woman is learn. 
ing the grammar. The best and easiest method of learning 
to speak a language is not taught in the schools. Indeed, 
experience proves that all the methods of teaching modern 
languages to grown up people are poor compared with na- 
ture’s way. It requires peculiar training of the ear and the 
vocal organs to be able to speak a foreign tongue without 
difficulty. There are thousands of students making intel- 
ligent use of the modern languages who never pretend to 
speak them. Even people past sixty or even seventy can 
learn a foreign tongue so as to enjoy its literature. If we 


wish to study a foreign tongue for culture we may begin at 
any time. 





That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.—Wordsworth. 





Truly there is nothing in the world so blessed or so 
sweet as the heritage of children.—Mrs. Oliphant. 





To me an absurdity is reason for suspecting a fallacy.— 
C. Kingsley. 
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THE SCHOOL CITY. 

The editor of the Review of Reviews, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
in the December issue of his monthly, discusses the subject 
of self-government in the school. The principal thought of 
the very suggestive and interesting article is that it is the 
mission of the school to make good citizens. The best way 
to accomplish this task is to teach young Americans the art 
of governing themselves and the best way to teach this art 
of arts is by putting the children to the task of governing 
their school. The idea of the school city originated with 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, now living in New York. His idea is 
that the government of the school should be very largely 
shaped by the children themselves. By learning in early 
life to deal with the problem of government, he contends, 
children grow into good, law-abiding, self-governing citi- 
zens. The doctrines of democracy require that all notions of 
absolutism in government should cease at as early a period 
in the child’s life as possible. In the family the principle of 
monarchy prevails to a large extent, but even there wise 
parents seek to inculcate the ideas of self-government as 
soon as the child is capable of self-direction. If we are to 
have a universal democracy we should begin to train chil- 
dren in the principles of government before they enter their 
civie relations. Several schools in the United States have 
adopted Mr. Gill’s ideas and there are now little democracies 
in full operation in Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha and else- 
where. In these schools the government is modeled as 
closely as possible after that of the city in which it exists. 
Of course some of the departments of the city government 
can not well be maintained in the school city, but it will 
surprise any one to note the close resemblances. Holding 
elections for officers, administering justice or discipline, 
carry out the sanitary regulations of the school, conducting 
trials and such things have at the bottom exactly identical 
principles in the government of a school and a city. It is 
claimed that this plan of self-government has many advyan- 
tages in its favor. It puts all the children on their honor 
and interests all in securing and maintaining good discipline. 
In an ordinary school it too often happens that even the 
best boys and girls are on the side of disorder. The teacher 
is looked upon as a petty tyrant and-the sympathies of the 
pupils go out to culprits. In a school where discipline is 
administered by the majority, as represented in their offi- 
cers, every child is concerned. It is also claimed that chil- 
dren take intense interest in the government of the school. 
Upon this point Mr. Shaw says: “There are always nu- 
merous candidates for appointment on _ the school police 
force; and this is owing doubtless to the normal instinct 
that impels children to play at being policemen, firemen or 
other familiar functionaries. But the larger interest in the 
matter grows out of the fact that the school policemen make 
real arrests for real offenses. The trial of the arrested of- 
fenders involve the enforcement of real rules and regula- 
tions that the school community has adopted for its own 
well-being. The sentences that are pronounced by the court 
mean real punishment of some kind that is no more a part 
of a children’s game than are the punishments meted out 
under the municipal government to disorderly persons ar- 
raigned before the police magistrates.” The article seems 
to us very valuable in the way of suggesting what may be 


attempted in the better government of schools. Of course 
such a plan must be undertaken with discretion and caution. 
We are inclined to the belief that children have a much larg- 
er sense of justice than they are generally supposed to have 
and that there are capable leaders in every school com- 
munity, as is constantly seen on the play-ground. 





W. H. BLACK, D.D., 


President Missouri Valley College; Elected President Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association. 


‘‘THE LAST ANALYSIS.”’ 

It is easy to rest satisfied with a pet phrase as though 
it were knowledge in itself. Men write and talk of the 
“last analysis” as if they had touched the bottom at a jump. 
It is a good ideal, this, of always getting below the surface 
of a subject, but we must not be too easily satisfied that 
there is nothing more beyond. There really is no analysis. 
The absolute and the infinite are too far away. It too often 
happens that when we suppose that we have reached the 
last analysis we have only restated the very thing we 
started to prove, or we have arrived at the real problem 
instead of its solution. Promiscuous child observation and 
recording are the thing nowadays, but how easily may the 
untrained observer be deluded! He sizes up a class of chil- 
dren thus: So many disobedient, so many lazy, so many 
stupid, so many naturally cruel, so many incorrigible, etc. 
These will do for epithets or class names to start with, but 
“in the last analysis,” is the child really disobedient, or 
has he been, or is he, misunderstood? Is he stupid, or is he 
hard of hearing or has his course of reasoning been logically 
correct, though not discerned by the teacher? Nothing is 
easier than to mislabel a child. Let us not talk too easily 
about the last analysis in this or in anything else. Let us 
follow this phrase of the day so far as it stirs us to dig for 
the roots of truth, but not so far as to rest satisfied in the 
conclusion that we have found all the roots.—S. 8. Times. 
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THE BAD BOY. 





AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER. 


Should you suspect your school has an unruly member, 
grapple with the idea at once and down it. Deny the ex- 
istence of the bad boy in general and in each particular 
case. Admit freely that he is full of life and animal spirits; 
that he is uninterested in school; that his culture is embry- 
onic, but never, oh! never think he is impish, or incapable 
of harboring the Divine Spirit. 

Froebel says that “‘Whoever acknowledges that what- 
ever evil there is in creation is a power over good blas- 
phemes the Creator.” Bad becomes a power for evil only 
when recognized as such; recognized as a means for good, 
it becomes a “stepping stone.” Scold or give an angry look 
to a pupil and you fall into the abyss of undenied evil— 
headlong you go with the offending pupil and “great is the 
fall thereof.” 

You have no right to place a soul on a plane of con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing; and if one is there, it is your 
privilege to use all your tact, moral courage, and grace to 
lift him up. 





THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 





THE NEBRASKA TEACHER. 


Shall the seventh and eighth grades be retained in the 
schools as they are or shall they be merged into the high 
schools as recommended by the committee of ten at Los 
Angeles last summer? The committee said: ‘We favor a 
unified six-year high school course, beginning with the sev- 
enth grade.” So they have started the adherents of the old 
to thinking why there should be no change and the cham- 
pions of the new are compelled to show cause why the 
change be made. The educational world is interested. The 
contest is one of principle. Do students of the grammar 
grades need to be taught to think so soon? Or should they 
be kept carefully guarded and restrained by a teacher whose 
chief duty lies nearer the realm of the mother as that of 
the high school teacher comes nearer the sphere of the pro- 
fessor? Is it too early in the history of the child’s life to 
put him into the environment of the department? Can he 
stand the freedom which such a system engenders, or must 
he be under the careful guidance of a grammar teacher still 
longer? Is it necessary that he be taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, spelling, geography, grammar, physio- 
logy, nature study, and perhaps a little algebra, all at once? 
Or would it be better to give him more definite training in 
three or four branches, which would prepare for the high 
school? These are questions that will be asked and must 
be answered. There are good arguments in favor of the old 
plan, but the new idea deserves a careful hearing. 


UNSERVICEABLE SCHOOL BOARDS. 





SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 

In the State of Pennsylvania several of the county courts 
have very properly removed the school boards from office 
because of continued deadlock. Any set of men who are 
willing to behave in this manner are manifestly unfit for 
the duties which they have been called upon to perform, and 
they should no longer be allowed to act. 

When a man accepts the position of school director, it 
becomes his duty to make the public good his aim. If 
members of school boards would do this, they would not 
become involved in fruitless personal or partisan contests, 
in which usually both sides are wrong. 

It is well that the law provides a remedy for such a 
situation, making it the duty of the court to appoint new 
men who are more mindful of their duty to the public and 
who better realize the obligations resting upon them as in- 
cumbents of an office than which few are more important 
to the community. 





TOO BEAUTIFUL TO KILL. 


In the Pittsburg Post is this story of Fergus, a Scotch 
lad fourteen years old. His father had given him a new 
rifle and a new canoe, and now in the Adirondacks, near 
Upper St. Regis Lake, he was expecting to shoot his first 
deer. On an August day he went from camp with Calvin, 
the guide, and about to embark on the lake. It was so 
lovely that Fergus held his breath to look, but all at once 
he felt Calvin’s hand on his shoulder. One look at the 
guide’s face and he knew that something was happening. 
At first Fergus heard nothing but his own heart-beats. 
Then, as he recovered himself a little, he could hear a rust- 
ling and an occasional crackle, and presently, looking up 
the bank he discovered the swaying of a bush. Something 
was moving there. 

Suddenly the bushes parted and a head looked through! 
It was the head of which Fergus had lovingly and longingly 
dreamed, a beautiful antlered head held proudly up, the 
eyes alert, the nostrils wide apart. As the creature broke 
from cover his mouth was open; he was hot and thirsty and 
eager to get at the water. 

“Does he see us?” whispered Calvin. 

Fergus shook his head. 

“Let him get well out of the bushes, then raise your 
rifle,’ whispered the guide. 

Inch by inch Fergus had already lifted his rifle, and was 
now looking along it when the deer advanced, coming 
twenty feet nearer. Then assuring himself that 4ll was 
safe, he stood, his ears at a sharp angle, directly facing 
Fergus. He could see the beautiful, scared eyes of the 
deer. 

“Fire!” said Calvin. 

But instead, Fergus dropped his rifle to his side. There 
was a sudden movement, a crashing of boughs, and the place 
was empty. 

“Why, Fergus!” cried Calvin, disappointed and amazed; 
“why, Fergus!” 

He looked curiously into the boy’s face and discovered 
that each bright eye had a tear in it, and that the under 
lip was quivering. 

“Oh, Calvin!” cried Fergus, “I couldn’t do it. I hadn’t 
the heart to do it. I’d die myself before I'd kill anv ting 
so beautiful.’—Lutheran Observer. 
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THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Makes Important Additions to Its High School and College List by 
the Purchase of the Harper Texts. 


For the past few years the American Book Company 
has been pursuing the policy of constantly enriching its lists 
of publications in the direction of high school and college 
work. It has made connections with important authors and 
has been developing its plans constantly to meet every de- 
mand for secondary and higher education. 

When, therefore, Harper & Brothers, in their recent re- 
organization found it expedient to part with their high 
school and college text-books, the American Book Company 
saw an excellent opportunity to make a long stride in the 
direction in which their plans had been trending for some 
years, and, accordingly, purchased the entire list. 

The books thus secured from Harper & Brothers number 
about four hundred titles. They include important works 
in literature, history, mathematics, natural science and an- 
cient and modern languages. A large number of these are 
well known to scholars and specialists throughout the coun- 
try, and have been in publication for some years. These 
are works of standard excellence, which are practically 
without competition in this country. There is also the very 
widely used and approved Rolfe’s Shakespeare in forty 
volumes, annotated for school use and special study, and 
other English classics similarly edited. Then there are 
some twenty Latin, Greek and classical dictionaries, which 
are monuments of critical study and are unrivaled in their 
respective fields. The Student’s History Series, containing 
some thirty volumes, is well known in higher schools and to 
special students of history. 

Among the recent works brought out by Harper & 
Brothers, which have had immediate endorsement of the 
best scholars and have enjoyed wide use among the best 
secondary schools of the country, are Hill’s Rhetorics, Phil- 
lips & Fisher’s Geometries, Ames’s Physics, Buehler’s Ex- 
ercises in English, and there are other still newer books 
which promise equally well. 

An important consideration to the American Book Com- 
pany in this purchase, as furthering their general policy in 
this line of publication, was the acquisition of a large num- 
ber of books soon to be published, written by many of the 
best known men in leading colleges and universities. 

Doubtless the change will be welcomed by the public 
since it will be a distinct advantage to schools and colleges 
to have these books furnished by a thoroughly-equipped 
text-book house, devoting its energies solely to the business 
of educational publication, and closely in touch, through 
its numerous depositories and agents, with the institutions 
of learning throughout the country. 





“THE JOURNAL.” 


It has been a source of great enjoyment and profit to 
me, and I would recommend it to all teachers.—County Su- 
perintendent. 





What you keep by you, you may change and mend; but 
words once spoken can never be recalled.—Roscommon. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The meeting of Missouri teachers at Jefferson City was 
one of the best ever held by this progressive association. 
The hall was crowded with interested listeners at every ses- 
sion, and they were well repaid, for the papers and ad- 
dresses were of a very high order. 

Dr. Jesse is a model presiding officer, he held the reins 
firmly and guided everything in a masterly manner. 

There were fully 1,000 teachers present—900 registered 
and paid their dollar membership fee, thus not only paying 
all expenses, but leaving about $500 to be invested as a 
permanent fund. 

Jefferson City was selected unanimously as the place 
for the next meeting. E. D. Luckey, of St. Louis, made 
the report of the committee. He said the committee favored 
this place for the reason that the people interested them- 
selves in the teachers, and that the precedent had been es- 
tablished in other States of holding the meetings at the 
State capital. The date will be Christmas week, December 
26, 27 and 28, 1900. 

Many teachers were very thankful that the good people 
of Jefferson City did take an interest in them, for otherwise 
they would have been compelled to sleep out in the cold. 
The hotels were crowded beyond their capacity. 

We are greatly rejoiced at the election of Dr. W. H. 
Black, of Missouri Valley College, as president of the asso- 
ciation. Dr. Black is a worthy successor to President Jesse 
and will make a leader that all will delight to honor. 

The office came to him unsought—in fact, it was one 
spontaneous call from the teachers of the State, who at the 
same time entered their emphatic protest against further 
rule by the little ring that has been controlling the 
selection of officers for the past several years. 
broken and we hope it may never be mended. 


The action of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
in substituting the name of Dr. Black for that of the gentle- 
man reported by the nominating committee for president of 
the association was an emphatic and timely protest against 
political methods in the association. But it did not in any 
sense involve partisan politics. Dr. Black is a Republican. 
The displaced nominee of the committee is a Republican. 
Mr. Wilson, of Sedalia, first to enter protest, is a Republican. 
Democrats and Republicans were implicated alike in the 
overthrow of the slate. 


EXCURSION TO COLUMBIA. 


The association visited Columbia the last day of the 
meeting. 


The slate is 


Teachers to the number of 653 went over on a special 
train from Jefferson City, arriving there at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, assembling immediately afterwards in the Univer- 
sity auditorium, where they were welcomed by President 
R. H. Jesse in a brief address. 

The day was spent in inspecting the various departments 
of the State University, its libraries, laboratories and shops, 
the buildings of the colleges and the new high school edifice. 
Lunch was served in the university corridors. The special 
train returned to Jefferson City in the afternoon. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

The following are the principal resolutions adopted: 

“We pledge the promoters of the St. Louis World’s Fair 
our hearty support, and we recommend an appropriation by 
the General Assembly of a sum sufficient to insure an ap- 
propriate educational exhibit and capable superintendents 
thereof. 

“We indorse the Federation of Womeu’s Clubs of Mis- 
souri and encourage the co-operation of the schools and the 
clubs. 

“This association indorses all carefully drawn plans for 
the gradual introduction of manual training (including prac- 
tical drafting) for boys, and household economy (including 
needlework and cooking) for girls of the seventh and higher 
grades in all public and private schools. Where public 
school funds are apparently lacking, it is recommended that 
appeals be made to private citizens for the means to make 
a beginning of this new and valuable field of educational 
work. 

“We favor legislation prohibiting school boards from em- 
ploying teachers related to them by blood or marriage. 

“We favor all rational movements for good roads, that 
thereby the schools may be made accessible to the children 
of Missouri. 

“We indorse the proposed raising of academic standards 
in the Normal schools and the exclusion of all subnormal 
subjects from the curricula of these schools.” 


BANNER. 

The banner to the county having the greatest per cent. 
of teachers at the association, distance being considered, 
was awarded to Pemiscott County, with fourteen teachers 
present out of forty-six in the county. St. Louis County re- 
ceived the banner last year. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


We had heard it remarked that Southern educational 
meetings were not as a rule well attended, and that those 
who did go were prone to spend their time in the fruitless 
discussion of themes worn out and shelved by Northern 
teachers years ago. But the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion which held its ninth annual meeting in Memphis dur- 
ing the holidays was a notable example of Southern educa- 
tional enterprise and a gathering of which Southern teachers 
may justly be proud. And the city of Memphis is also to 
be congratulated upon the admirable manner in which the 
visitors were cared for and entertained. 

The names of representative educators from all sections 
appeared on the program and there were few disappoint- 
ments. Sixteen States were represented, but by far the 
greatest number of teachers enrolled came from Arkansas 
and Tennessee. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris favored the meeting with his pres- 
ence during the whole session, and his paper on “Child 
Study” was listened to by a large and appreciative audience. 

The following extracts from resolutions adopted will in- 
dicate the general plan of the association’s endeavor to bring 
the teachers into a closer union: 

1. That we appeal to every white teacher in the South 
to join in a vigorous movement for a closer and more effec- 


tive union of our educational forces into an organization 
which shall not only foster self-improvement and a better 
understanding between the different branches of the service, 
but which shall aim to become strong enough to command 
attention in legislative halls, and pervasive enough to arouse 
and educate public opinion throughout the land in favor of 
better school houses, better equipment, better salaries and 
more generous endowments. 


2. That in furtherance of these ends this association 
offers the following outline scheme of organization: 

(a) This association shall hereafter consist of six divi- 
sions, to ‘be known as the divisions of superintendence, of 
higher, secondary, elementary, industrial and normal edu- 
cation: 


(b) Each of these divisions shall, at the annual meeting 
of the association, elect a president, vice-president and sec- 
retary who, in conjunction with an executive committee, as 
hereinafter provided, shall administer its affairs and make 
all possible provision for its success. 


(c) That each State association in the South is requested 
to elect one member to each of the division’s executive com- 
mittees (six in all). 


(d) That-the members of all these division committees, 
with the officers and the general officers of the association, 
who shall be ex-officio the officers of this body, shall consti- 
tute a body to be known as the executive council of the S. 
E. A. 

(f) That the State associations now holding their an- 
nual sessions during the Christmas holidays be respectfully 
requested to change their dates, if possible, so as not to con- 
flict with the meetings of the S. E. A. 

Dr. R. B. Fulton, of the University of Mississippi, was 
elected president of the association for the ensuing year, 
and Dr. Jordan, the retiring president, was made vice-presi- 
dent. 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, principal of the Cook County High 
School, has been chosen to succeed Col. Francis W. Parker 
as head of the Chicago Normal School. Dr. Cooley is an ed- 
ucator of great ability and will be a worthy successor to 
Col. Parker. 

The school board of Chicago decided to employ no one 
who boarded outside of the city; Cincinnati and some other 
cities decide to employ no married women; Louisville has a 
decision that rainy day skirts will not be allowed in the 
schoolroom—and the end is not yet. 





MOST HELPFUL. 


We find the “Journal” most helpful in EVERY WAY in 
our school work and a most valuable publication.—Mary C. 
Sweet, Lawrence, Mass. 





Good nature and evenness of temper will give you an 
easy companion for life; virtue and good sense, an agree- 
able friend; love and constancy, a good wife or husband.— 
Spectator. 
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eoco0eocoeeooeeooooooooeoooooooooogooooos 


EXAMINATION. 


Ceo0o00ceoooeooeoogoooooooeoeooooooeo0o0ooo: 


ARITHMETIC. 


1, What order Is produced (a) when hundreds are 
tiplicd by hundreds? 
hundredths? = (ce) 


mul 
(b) When millions are multiplied by 
When ten 
()) When ten thousands are multiplied by ten 


millionths are multiplied by 
thousands? 
thousandths? 

2. What is the least common denominator to which the 
following fractions can be reduced: 5, \%, 6-7, 0-147? 

3. ld bushels is what per cent. of 7 quarts? 

4. New York is In 74 degrees west longitude and Manila 
When It 1s 6 o'clock a. m. 
at New York, what time is it at Manila? 

h Ifa cuble foot of water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdu 
pols, find the welght of the water that can be put in a tank 
Oft. Gin, by 2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 8 in., Inside measurements 

6. In what time will $500 loaned at 6% per annum, 
simple Interest, amount to $552? 

7. ISiixlh—4+-44 of 3-16< ? 

& Kind the square root of .049, correct to two decimal 
places, 

% If the interest on $000 for 6 mo, 20 da, is $20, find by 
proportion the interest on $2,760 at the same rate per an 
num for 1 yr. 8 mo, 18 da, 

10, Of the cost of paving a street 36 feet wide at $3.85 
a yard, the city pays one-third, and the remainder is charged 
to the property on both sides of the street in proportion to 
the frontage of the street. Find the cost of the Improvement 
to the owner of a lot 50 feet front. 


is In 121 degrees east longitude, 


ANSWERS. 
1. (a) Sth or Gth Integral order. 
(c) 4th decimal. 
2. 126. 8 

37 lbs. 8S oz. 
G. 1 yr. 8 mo. 24 da. 7%. 31. 8. 


$256.67. 


(b) Sth decimal order. 
(a) Ist or 2d integral order, 
400°, 4. 


To’clock p.m. 5. 1'T. 4 ewt. 


et. 9. 


$143.52. 10. 


BOTANY. 

1. Give some of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
following groups of plants and arrange the groups in thelr 
natural order: liverworts, algae, mosses, fungi, gymnos- 
perms, dicotyledons, monocotyledons, ferns. 

2. Give the chief characteristics of three families of 
flowering plants, and name three plants in each family, 
using illustrations familiar to this region. 

3. Name the principal parts, or members, of one of 
the higher plants, and tell in a few words the function of 
each part. 

4. Name six modifications of plant organs, illustrating 
in each case from horticultural, or garden plants, and tell- 
ing for what use to the plant the modification is made. 

5. Describe the location, structure, and function of the 
wood and bark in higher plants, and tell what uses are made 
of these parts in manufacture. 


6. Deseribe the manufacture of sugar and starch by 
plants, 
7. Describe and contrast the processes of carbon-assiml 
lation and of respiration tn plants, 

8 What 


substances do plants take from the soil? 


factors go to make a fertile soll, and what 
0 What means known to you do plants possess for non- 

sexual propagation? What means do horticulturists use for 

the same purpose? 
10. Deseribe the sexual 


process of reproduction — In 


flowering plants. 


ANSWERS. 

1. The natural order js algae, fungi, liverwort, mosses, 

ferns, gymnosperms, monocotyledons, and dicotyledons. 

Algae are usually green plants composed of simple or 
branched filaments and sometimes consist of a plate of cells, 
They are usually small plants and Inhabit fresh water. It 
is the lowest branch of plants that reproduce union of two 
masses of protoplasm or show sexuality. 

lungl are characterized by not possessing chlorophyll 
and producing fruit spores. They are mostly parasites and 
saprophytes. Sexual and asexual reproduction. 

The liverworts plant-body is usually either a true thal- 
lus or a thalloid structure. It is the lowest class of plants 
possessing breathing-pores. The leaves when present are 
usually In two rows, have no midrib or veins and consist 
of a single layer of cells. 


ly. 


Reproduce sexually and asexual 


Mosses, when mature, possess a leafy stem fixed to the 
soll by root hairs which grow out from the stem, but they 
are not true roots. The leaves are usually composed of a 
single layer of cells and sometimes have a midrib. Repro- 
duction is mainly sexual. 

Ferns are usually leafy-stemmed, root-bearing plants of 
All are chloro 
phyll bearing plants and are mostly terrestrial. The spore 
of the fern produces a liverwort like plant upon which the 


sexual organs arise. 


considerable size, whose leaves bear spores. 


Gymnosperms are characterized by a pistil in the form 
of an open scale or leaf. The ovules and seeds are there- 
fore naked and fertilized by direct application of pollen. 
Mostly trees with narrow leaves. 

Monocotyledons are characterized by having a stem not 
divided into bark, wood, and pith; leaves usually parallel 
veined and alternate. Parts of the flower in threes; em- 
bryo with a single cotyledon and enclosed, 
and 
Embryo with a pair of cotyle- 
Parts of the flower mostly in fours or fives. 

2. (a) Cruciferae or Mustard Family. 

Herbs with a watery juice; sepals and petals form a 
cross. Stamens 6, 2 short and 4 long. Pod two-celled. 

Ex. Capsella Bursa-Pastoris or Shepherd's Purse. 

Nasturtium Officinale or True Watercress. 
Cardamine rhomboidea or Spring Cress. 
(b) Rosaceae or Rose Family. 


Dicotyledons have stems formed of bark, wood, 
pith. 
dons. 


Leaves netted-veined. 


Flowers regular, stamens many, distinct, attached to 
calyx and one; many pistils. Leaves alternate with stip- 


nies, 
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Ix. Prunus Cerasus or Cherry. 

Potentilla Canadensis or Common Cinque Foil. 
Pyrus Malus or Apple. 

(c) Liliaceae or Lily Family. 

Usually herbs with regular, symmetrical flowers, sta- 
mens usually six, perianth free from the chiefly 3-celled 
ovary. The stamens are opposite the leaves of the perianth 
with 2-celled anthers. The fruit is a few-to-many-seeded 
pod or berry. 

Ex. Trillium grandiflorum. 

Convallaria majalis, or Lily of the Valley. 
Krythronium Americanum or Yellow Adder’s Tongue, 

3. Roots, stem, leaves, and flowers. 

The function of the roots is to hold plants in place in 
the soil and supply food material to the plant from the soil. 

The stem bears all the other organs, and builds and 
transfers food material. 

The leaves are the breathing organs of the plant. 

The flowers enable the plant to reproduce itself. 

4. The potato tuber, corn of crocus, strawberry runner, 
turnip root, pea tendrils, and blackberry spines: ‘The first, 
second, and fourth are storehouses of food for the plant’s 
use; the second a means of propagation; the fifth are modi- 
fications of leaves to enable the plant to climb, and the last 
are for protection. 

5. The wood and bark form, together with the pith, the 
stem of the higher plants. The wood usually consists of 
many kinds of tissues arranged in circular layers showing 
each year’s growth. From the pith there extends outward 
to the bar narrow radiating lines—medullary rays. The 
wood tissues conveys the sap of the plant and bears the 
other organs of the plant. 

The bark usually consists of three layers—inner, middle 
and outer bark. The inner contains wood cells and sieve 
The middle layer consists of cellular tissue and con- 
tains chlorophyll. 


cells, 


The outer layer contains no chlorophyll and is of the 
nature of cork. Bark serves as a protection and contains 
breathing organs. 

Bark is used in tanning, preparation of medcine and of 
corks. Wood is used in the manufacture of nearly all kinds 
of furniture, barrels, paper, and preparation of some chemi- 
-als 

6. The carbon dioxid unites with water and forms car- 
bonie acid. This in the presence of sunlight breaks up and 
forms a new compound, probably formaic aldehyde (CH20), 
while at the same time oxygen is given off. Six molecules 
of CH20 equal CG6I11206 or grape sugar. Subtract one 
molecule of water (1120) and it leaves stareh (C6H1005). 

7. In the process of respiration carbon dioxid is given 
off, which is carbon assimilation. Carbon dioxid is taken 
in and united with water, which finally helps make up the 
carbon compounds of the plant. 

8. Votash, phosphoric acid, and nitrates are three essen- 
tial constituents of a fertile soil, as these are usually found 
in the plant tissves of most plants. A soil is fertile when 
it contains the ingredients necessary for the best develop- 
ment of plants. Nitrates of potash and ammonia, carbon- 
ates of lime, water, and carbon dioxid are the most im- 
portant substances which plants take from the soil. 

9. (a) Fisson of cells; internal cell division in which pro- 


toplasm condenses and becomes converted by internal cell 
division into zoopspores and these develop into new plants. 

(b) Leyering, cutting, grafting, and budding. 

10. Pollen grains on coming in contact with the stigma 
begin, after a short interval to germinate. The pollen tubes 
elongate and finally enter the ovary. Here they find their 
way to the ovules, push their way through the micropyle 
to the nucellus and embryo-sac. It unites with a cell in 
the embryo-sac called the zoosphere. The zoosphere now 
increases in size, undergoes division and finally produces 
the embryo. Other cells in the embryo-sac form the endo- 
sperm and coverings, and with the completion of the various 
processes the ovule becomes a mature seed. 





ZOOLOGY. 


1. Defiine the following terms: cell, embryology, fauna, 
zoology, camparative anatomy. 

2. Describe the amoeba. 

3. (a) How does the sponge obtain its food, and how re- 
produce itself? 

(b) From what waters are the sponges of commerce 
taken? 

4. (a) What is the main difference between the sea 
anemone and coral? 

(b) Describe the growth of a coral reef. 

5. (a) Why is the ground often covered with worms 
after a heavy rain? 

(b) In what way does the earth-worm benefit man? 

6. Describe the breathing apparatus of a beetle. 

7. Describe the metamorphosis of a tomato-worm, and 
tell what moth it produces. 

8. Cite some facts to show that ants possess consider- 
able intelligence. 

9. Mention some feature to show that nature has 
adapted each of the following to its manner of life: wood- 
pecker, duck, hawk, pelican, snipe. 

10. Contrast the general characteristics of mollusks 
with those of vertebrates. 


ANSWERS 

1. A cell is a very small portion of protoplasm, either 
with or without a wall. 

Embryology is a study of the development of animals 
from the beginning of life of the egg up to the time the 
animal leaves the egg or body of the parent. 

Fauna is a term which refers to the animals of any 
locality or country. 

Zoology is a science that treats of animals. 

Comparative anatomy is a study of the structure of ani- 
mals as compared to one another. 

2. The amoeba is a microscopic bit of protoplasm, con- 
stantly changing its form, throwing out temporarily root- 
like projections called pseudopodia, which serve to gather 
food particles. It is provided with a nucleus which takes 
the place of the reproductive organs of many celled animals. 
It is a one-celled animal reproducing by simple division. 
It selects appropriate food, can engulf, digest and distribute 
the food thus absorbed to various parts of the body. 

3. (a) Water laden with food-particles and minute plants 
and animals enters the pores in a constant stream kept up 
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by the flagella of cells, and serves as the means to feed the 
animals. Reproduction is asexual by external and internal 
budding, or sexual by eggs and spermatazoa. 

(b) Gulf of Mexico and Mediterranean Sea. 

4. (a) In the corals secreting in the mesoderm a lime 
stone base, which gives rise to strong partitions as a sup- 
port to the animal. 

(b) Most coral reefs are formed on land in the ocean 
that is gradually sinking. The coral formations are built 
as rapidly as the land sinks, and thus the top of the reef 
keeps at the level of the sea. In this way, after many cen- 
turies, coral reefs two thousand feet thick are built in mid 
ocean, 

5. (a) It is not definitely known, but they probably come 
to the surface to avoid so much water in the earth. 

(b) In helping renew the soil by carrying the subsoil to 
the surface. 

6. The beetle, like all insects, breathes by means of a 
system of air tubes ramifying throughout the body, the air 
entering through air holes or spiracles on either side of the 
body. These air tubes connect on each side of the body 
with a complicated set of trachea tubes ramifying the body. 
The air is taken into the body by the contraction or expan- 
sion of the body parts. 

7. The metamorphosis of the 
four stages, viz.: 


tomato-worm includes 
The egg, larva, pupa and the adult. In 
the larva stage the animal is commonly called the tomato 
worm. After a time the larva goes into the pupa state, en- 
closing itself in a tough skin, and burrows in the earth. 
From this stage it develops into a beautiful hawk moth. 

8. Certain ants enslave other species; have herds of 
cattle (plant-lice), build tunnels, lay up food for winter use, 
and build homes of a nature that show they possess a re- 
markable degree of intelligence. 

9. The woodpecker has a hard, long and sharp Dill 
fitted for cutting into bark or wood. The snipe has long 
neck and bill and long legs for wading. The pelican has 
a long neck and bill for wading, and also a large sac under 
the bill, which opens into the throat. This sac acts as a 
game bag or a fish basket to carry fishes home. The duck 
has webbed feet for swimming. The hawk has strong, 
sharp claws for catching prey. 


10. The mollusca have unjointed bodies, protected by a 
shell, a single foot, lamellate gills for breathing. The verte 
brae, on the other hand, are characterized by their jointed 
bodies, having a segmented vertebral column enclosing a 
nervous chord and brain. The body cavity is divided by the 
back-bone into two cavities, one containing the nervous 
chord and the other the digestive system. Vertebrates 
- usually have a head connected by a neck, two eyes, two ears 


and two nasal openings, occupying the same relative posi- 
tions in the head. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. (a) What is the composition of bone? 

(b) Explain as to a class how stooping causes “round 
shoulders.” 

2. (a) Discuss the muscular system—including tendons 
—as to structure and use. 

(b) How is strabismus cured? 


3. (a) Explain how oxidation as applied to digestion. 

4, (a) Define food and ¢élassify as to composition and 

(b) How does nature compensate for the lack of teeth 
in birds? 

(b) What three purposes do foods serve? 

5. Give the scientific explanation of the fact that alcohol 
lowers the temperature of the body. 

6. Explain respiration under the following heads: (a) 
purpose; (b) organs—structure and function; (c) breathing. 

7. Discuss the relation between respiration and repair. 

8. Describe the nervous system. (20 credits.) 

9. Describe the ear, illustrating by drawings. 


ANSWERS. 


1. (a) Bone is composed of both animal and mineral 
matter. The animal matter is chiefly albuminous, and the 
mineral matter is mostly calcium phosphate and calcium 
carbonate. 

(b) In early life the bones contain more animal than 
mineral matter, and are more flexible or less rigid than in 
old age. Hence, by continued strain or keeping the shoul- 
ders in an unnatural position, the bones soon harden and 
assume the shape in which they are usually held, and con- 
sequently become distorted. 

2. (a) Muscles usually consist of a proper striped mus- 
cular tissue, surrounded by a loose sheath of areolar con- 
nective tissue, and from this particular run, subdividing the 
belly into bundles which run from tendon to tendon, or the 
whole length of the muscle when it has no tendons. The 
striped muscular tissue is made up of very small muscular 
fibres. The involuntary muscles are not cross-striped but 
elongated cells. Muscles are useful for moving the body, 
give it shapeliness and hold the bones together at the joints. 
The tendons attach muscles to bones. 

(b) By weakening or cutting one of the pair of muscles 
of the eye so that the antagonistic muscles will hold the 
eye in its natural position. 

3. (a) As each organ works, it oxidizes. 
substance is broken down by 


Some of its 
combining with oxygen 
brought to it by the blood, and converted to burnt waste 
matter. 

(b) The stomach of the bird is divided into two parts, 
and one part, the gizzard, is lined with a firm, horny layer 
which crushes the food and takes the place of teeth. 

4. (a) Food is any substance which, taken into the body, 
serves through organic action to build up normal structure 
or supply the waste of tissue. Foods may be classified into 
proteids, albuminoids, hydrocarbons, carbohydrates, and in- 
organic substances. 

(b) Foods serve us with energy, supply material for 
building up torn down tissue and building new tissue. 

5. Alcoholic drinks make more blood flow through the 
skin. The more blood that flows through the skin, the more 
heat is given off from the body to the air, and the more 
bloog so colled is sent back to the internal organs. Conse- 
quently, alcohol cools the body as a whole, though it may 
heat the skin for a short time. 

6. (a) To supply the oxygen of the blood and to carry 
off the carbon dioxid produced in the tearing down process 
in the body. 
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(b) The respiratory organs are the lungs, alr passages 
and vessels of the pulmonary circulation. The lungs con- 
sist of the bronchial tubes and their terminal dilations, to- 
gether with blood-vessels, lymphatics and nerves all bound 
firmly together by elastic tissue. The air passages are lined 
with mucous membrane, and the walls of the wind-pipe 
and its branches contain cartilaginous rings which keep 
them open. The mucous membrane is lined with cilia for 
protection from dust. The tubes convey the breath to and 
from the lungs, and in the lungs proper the exchange of 
oxygen for waste material takes place. 

(c) Breathing is both a process of inspiration and exp!l- 
ration. In the former the chest is expanded by the contrac- 
tion of the diaphragm and air rushes into the lungs, while 
in the latter muscular action contracts the size of the chest 
and forces the air out of the lungs. 

7. Every movement of the body demands a certain 
amount of energy; heat is evolved and tissue is broken 
down. New material is required and the waste matter 
must be carried off. ‘The oxygen in the blood taken in by 
the lungs oxidizes and helps build new material as well 
as tears down the old material, and part of this passes off 
the lungs in the form of carbon dioxid. 

8. The nervous system includes the brain, spinal chord, 
and the sympathetic nervous system. The cerebro-spinal 
center consists of similar right and left halves incompletely 
separated by grooves and fissures. The spinal chord is 
nearly cylindrical, consisting of a gray substance surround- 
ed by a white. Thirty-one pairs of spinal nerves join the 
spinal chord. The brain consists of the fore-brain, mid- 
brain and hind-brain. The fore-brain is much the larger 
and is said to be the seat of intelligence. The surface is 
folded into many folds called convolutions. Twelve pairs 
of nerves leave the skull, known as the cranial nerves. 
The ganglia, which form the main centers of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system, lie in two rows on each side of the 
vertebrae. - Each sympathetic ganglion is united to neigh- 
boring spinal nerves and near the head to cranial nerves 
also. By means of the junction between the three sets of 
nerves the brain is enabled to control the sympathetic sys- 
tem. 

9. The ear consists of three parts, known as the ex- 
ternal, middle and inner, The external ear consists of an 
expansion from the side of the head and a passage to the 
ear drum. The middle ear is an irregular cavity. Three 
small bones stretch across this cavity from the drum mem- 
brane to the labyrinth. The labyrinth consists of chambers 
and tubes hollowed out of the temporal bone, known as the 
vestibule, semicircular canals and cochlea. In these cham- 
bers lie the fibres of the auditory nerves. 





We are commonly taught our duty by fear or shame, 
but how can they act upon a man who hears nothing but 
his own praises?—Johnson. 





I hate a style that is wholly flat and regular, that slides 
along like an eel and never raises to what one can call an 
inequality.—Shenstone. 





Never read a book through merely because you have be- 
gun it.—Witherspoon. 


SPELLING. ; 


Kach of the following words has two credits assigned to 
it; 


1. synonym 26. IXhartoum 
2. cursory 27. manifestoes 
3. Manhattan 28. tranquillity 
4, ascendancy 29. arrogance 
5. efficiency 30. arraigned 
6. supplementary 31. preceding 
7. admissible 32. courageous 


8. politician 33. souvenir 

9. persistency 34. affidavit 

10. Napoleon 35. inflammable 
11. unremitting 36. jealousy 

12. controversy 37. mortise 

13. sovereignty 38. technical 
14. summary 39. mortgage 
15. disseminate 40. prophecies 
16. embarrass 41. mileage 

17. amateur 42. censors 

18. apathy 43. approval 
19. peaceable 44. pretension 
20. signaled 45. martyrdom 
21. imminent 46. commodore 
22. contagion 47. mosquitoes 
23. Mussulman 48. reservoir 
24. plaintiff 49. incurred 
25. comedy 50. allege 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 

Thoroughly and systematically review all knowledge of 
civil government already acquired. Study, in their order, 
the government of the school district, township, county, 
State, and the United States; the legislaure, executive, and 
judicial departments of each; the term of office, qualifica- 
tions, duties and salary of each officer. 

Carefully explain each of the following: Naturalization, 
Right of eminent domain, Expost facto law, Writ of habeas 
corpus, Bill of attainder, Impeachment. 





QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the derivation of the word government and 
its meaning as applied to civil affairs? 

2. Give the titles of the representatives of our govern- 
ment in foreign countries and indicate the more important 
duties of each office. 

3. What are the chief dangers menacing our govern- 
ment to-day? 

4. Name the present members of President McKinley’s 
cabinet in order of official precedence. 

5. State the leading issues of the last presidential cam- 
paign. 

6. Name the constitutional qualifications for a United 
States Senator as to (a) residence; (b) citizenship. 

7. How often is a new congress organized? 

8. In case of conviction for murder to what courts may 
the prisoner appeal? 

9. What is meant by a party platform? 

10. Indicate the purposes of the Australian ballot law. 
—School Record. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS. 


PHYSIOLOGY—LESSON ON FOODS. 


This is an age of strenuous endeavor in all departments 
of life, and one in which every expenditure of effort calls 
for its equivalent of nourishing food. No topic in hygiene 
needs more careful study than the selection and prepara 
tion of that which will best make good the daily loss, and 
no study will better reward the labor of the student. In 
terest your pupils in the subject by every means in your 
power, and happier homes, untouched by the blight of in 
temperance, will be the heritage of the future. 


NEED OF FOOD. 

One of the first questions which occurs to a class of 
intermediate pupils beginning the study of this topic is, 
“Why must we eat day after day with unfailing regular 
ity? What does food do for us?” 

Let this be the vantage point from which to take up 
the subject. As material, show pictures of atiny elm or 
oak tree and others of the same kind of tree of several 
years’ growth; pictures of hens and chickens, kittens and 
their mothers; or write on the board in one column the 
names of different young animals and opposite these the 
names of their grown-up representatives. Ask the class 
to point out the differences in each case and to explain them 
as far as they can. 
cow? 


In what respects is the calf unlike the 
the puppy unlike the dog? Why do not healthy 
plants and animals remain the same from year to year? 
What are some of the conditions on which their growth de- 
pends? What kinds of food are needed by animals? Where 
do plants get their food? 

Compare with your pupils one of the children in the 
primary grade with another in the high school. How do 
the two differ in height, size, weight, strength, ability? 
What are some of the things a man can do? 
acquire size and strength? 

How does a foot-ball trainer put his team into condition 
to win a game? What sort of bodies have some of the 
greatest thinkers in the world possessed, such men, for in- 
stance, as Gladstone or Phillips Brooks? What kind of 
food helps to give strength and growth? 

Why does the man need food after getting his growth? 
Why does a boy feel hungry after a ball game? Why does 
a bicycle sometimes need to be sent to a repair shop? How 
does the human body differ from a machine in ability to 
repair its own injuries? Tell the class that if a boy weighs 
seventy-two pounds he loses, or gives off as waste matter, 
about three pounds every day. Why, then, does he not 
grow thinner all the time instead of larger and stouter? 
How much food does he need to make good all this waste? 
What kind of food must he have? 
eat at regular times? 
wholesome? 

Bring a thermometer into the class and let the pupils 
take the temperature of their own bodies, testing under 
the arms or tongue as physicians do. Why is the body 
warmer than the furniture in the room? 


How does he 


Why does he need to 
Why is eating between meals un- 


Who does one fee 


warmer after running or walking rapidly’ 
heat in the clothes we wear? 
make one feel warmer? What kinds of food give most 
heat? What kinds should be used mostly in winter or in 
cold eountries? 


Is there any 
Why does extra clothing 


In the tropics or in summer? 
SELECTION OF FOOD. 


Ask each member of the class to name an article of food 
which belongs to the animal kingdom, a vegetable used as 
food, a mineral needed by the body. What is the special 
advantage gained from the use of each? Why Is it better 
to eat different kinds of food at the same meal? Make out 
lists of foods that go well together and give reasons for 
each choice. What foods aid the growth of the body and 
repair its waste? 

What foods give power for work? How is the heat of 
Why do we need to drink plenty of pure 
What starchy substances are used as foods? 
are they changed in the body? 


sugar foods? 


the body kept up? 
water? Hlow 
Why do we need starch and 
What are the best fats for food? 
they most needed by the body? 


alone be a good food? 


When are 
Why would not potatoes 
cake? 

Many pupils in these grades are trusted wholly or in 
part to do the family marketing. One or mure days may 
be profitably spent in studying how this can be done most 
advantageously, and with least expense. Appoint some 
members of the class to visit the markets, and others the 
vegetable and fruit dealers and find out from them what 
foods are in season and their relative prices. When their 
report is ready ask each pupil to write a bill of fare for 
dinner sufficient for his own family, selecting foods which 
will supply the waste of the body and provide for its other 
needs. Limit the expense to twenty cents a person. Select 
some of the papers to be read aloud and talked over by the 
class. The pupils should decide so far as possible whether 
each bill of fare submitted answers all these requirements. 
If their own text-books fail to throw any light on any 
disputed point, the teacher may refer them to some more 
nudvanced work, or may herself act as arbiter. 

If possible, take time to study with the class the differ- 
ent cuts of beef and other meats, that they may know which 
are most nutritious in proportion to their cost; also how to 
tell good meats and vegetables when they see them. Help 
them to find out what makes foods unwholesome at times; 
why they must always be fresh; why adulterated foods are 
dangerous. Why some foods are more indigestible than 
others. 

PREPARATION OF FOOD. 

Hlelp the classes to ascertain why most foods need cook- 
ing. How may even the choicest food substances be spoiled 
by poor cooking? What are the best ways of cooking 
Why is half-baked bread or heavy cake unwhole- 
Why are simple foods to be preferred to rich cake, 
pickles or candy? What are the best food substances for 
an every day diet? 

SUBSTANCES WHICH ARE NOT FOOD. 

In these days, when those who believe in the moderate 

use of alcoholic beverages are making every effort to fortify 


their untenable position, it is of all things important that 
school children be taught to differentiate truth from error. 


meats? 


some? 
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They must avoid the use of these beverages from principle, 
and be able to state clearly how and why they are harm- 
ful. In connection with this lesson, their study of the ques- 
tion is to find out whether drinks containing alcohol can 
be used as foods; that is, whether they produce the same 
effect upon the body as do such foods as they have learned 
are wholesome and necessary. 

Put on the board the statement: 

Iood is a substance whose nature it is, when taken into 
the body, to nourish and build it up, furnishing heat and 
strength without injuring any of its parts. 

Underneath this definition place the following ques- 
tions which will connect the topic now under discussion 
with their previous lessons on food, and show what points 
to take up: 


Does alcohol build up the body? 

Does alcohol repair the waste of the body? 

Does alcohol act as fuel to keep the body warm or to 
produce energy? 

Does alcohol injure the body or any of its organs? 

What property of alcohol would make its use unsuitable 
and dangerous even if it answered the description of a food 
in every other particular? 

Kiefer the class to their physiologies for answers to 
these questions, but do not let them rest contented with 
this alone. Ask them to find why alcoholic drinks have 
been forbidden the British army in Egypt; why men in 
training for contests of any kind requiring zreat strength 
or endurance are not allowed to use intoxicants; why Sec- 
retary Long banished liquors from the United States navy. 
Would these orders be necessary or wise if alcohol contained 
anything which could build up the body or keep it from 
wearing out? 

Recent experiments show that alcohol produces heat in 
the body just as do some other substances. Why then is it 
not useful in cold countries or in the winter time? This 
question will puzzle many in the class, but do not help them 
until each has done his best to answer it. Then, if neces- 
sary, explain that while alcohol does set free a tertain 
amount of heat in the body, it also causes a great loss of 
heat, because more blood is sent to the surface of the body 
and there lost to the air after alcohol has been taken, just 
as water evaporates more quickly from a shallow pan than 
from a deep cup. 

But a stronger reason for not using alcohol to warm up 
the body is that it has the power to injure or destroy the 
bodily organs. We could use gunpowder to kindle our fires, 
but while it would give off heat it would also injure or de- 
stroy the stove and the people near it, so we use a safer 
material. 

Give the class three minutes to think of different ways 
in which alcohol hurts the body, or let them spend the time 
in searching their physiologies for statements bearing on 
this point, then ask each to state what he has found or 
thought of. A complete list of the harmful effects of alcohol 
upon the different parts of the body may then be written 
on the board. 

Compare these effects of alcohol with those of such food 
substances as the class have studied. Does meat injure 
the body while it builds it up? Do eggs befog a man’s 


brain? Do bread and butter make a person walk unstead- 
ily? Does a glass of milk or water give an uncomfortable 
desire for more of these liquids? 

What is meant by oxidation? 

\Wuat is oxidized in the human body? 

What are the tissues of the body? 

Ilow are these tissues wasted? 

How does alcohol lessen oxidation in the body? 

In what sense, if any, can alcohol be called a food? 

How does alcohol resemble strychnia? 

What is the unanswerable argument against the use of 
alcohol as a food? 


A similar analysis of all the quotations given will arm 
the student with powerful weapons with which to repel 


every temptation to indulge in the so-called harmless glass 
of beer, or the seductive wine. 


ALCOHOL IS NOT A FOOD. 


Alcohol lessens oxidation, which has led to the claim 
that it lessens the tissue wastes, and so, while not exactly 
a food in a positive sense, is, in a negative or indirect way, 


a sort of food. But this is also true of strychnia and a. 


variety of other poisonous substances. Does this fact con- 
stitute strychnia a food? Certainly not. Hence the argu- 
ment can not be allowed as holding good in relation to 
alcohol.—Bulletin American Medical Association. 

Alcohol is not in any sense a true food stuff. Contain- 
ing no nitrogen, it can not contribute to the muscular, the 
nervous, or the glandular systems. It fails to meet the de- 
mand of the body for proteid material, and so supplies no 
necessity of life. It furnishes no strength. Its apparently 
stimulant effect is fraudulent, being only the lash that ex- 
hausts all the sooner, and utterly fails to renew.—A. F. 
Blaisdell, M. D. 

Alcohol is in no sense a food, and therefore does not 
give strength.—Prof. T. R. Fraser. 

Alcohol is neither food nor drink. It satisfies the crav- 
ing for food, but does not replenish the tissues. Although 
a liquid, instead of supplying the needs of the system for 
food, it creates a demand and a necessity for more.—British 
Medical Temperance Review. 

Alcohol is neither a food nor a stimulant, and recent 
physiological experiment show that it interferes with nor- 
mal cell-growth.—J. M. Farrington, M. D. 

All the alcohol in the world would not contribute a drop 
of blood, a filament of nerve, a fibrilla of muscle, to the 
human economy. On the contrary, there is death in the 
cup, waste of strength, decay of substance, destruction of 
tissue, degradation of function, material death.—Norman 
Kerr, M. D., F. L. S. 

Alcohol can be of no use as a substance for food; there 
is nothing in alcohol that can make any vital structure of 
the body.—Sir B. W. Richardson, M. D., F. R. 8. 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS ARE POISONOUS. 


Beer contains that which is not found in any natural 
food; it contains a poison called alcohol, and it is this alco- 
hol that makes men so stupid when they drink beer. Wines 
contain but little nourishment, and a larger quantity of 
alcohol than beer; and spirits, such as whisky and brandy, 
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contain no nourishment at all; they are, roughly speaking, 
half alcohol and half water.—Temperance Record. 

Even were alcohol demonstrated to be a replacer of 
food, or even to be an actual food under certain conditions, 
that would not invalidate its description as a poison. It 
might be a poisonous food, like the poisonous honey which 
slew so many soldiers in the famous ‘Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand.”—Normal Kerr, M. D., F. L. S. 

Alcohol benumbs the sensibilities. If a man is exhaust- 
ed, it relieves the feeling of fatigue by obtunding his senses, 
not by replenishing his wasted energy. Persons who have 
died from the effects of an overdose of alcohol present all 
the indications of narcotic poisoning.—J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 


ALCOHOL INDUCES DISEASE. 
Alcohol] is not a food in any sense of the term. There 
is no vital organ of the body in which there is not induced, 


sooner or later, more or less of disorder and disease by 
alcohol.—Prof. J. Miller. —School Physiology Journal. 





NATURE STUDY. 
INDIAN CORN MAIZE. 


This is corn season. 
nature study. Try it. 

History of Maize.—In their holy temples the Incas of- 
fered corn to the sun. It was called God’s gift to His peo- 

le. 
: The beautiful waving corn did not escape the notice of 
the hardy Icelanders, for Adam of Bremen, in 1073, speaks 
of Vineland as a land where corn grows abundantly with- 
out cultivation. 

In 1520 Columbus introduced corn into Spain. After 
this is was introduced into Italy, Turkey and other southern 
countries of Europe, and also into Egypt and China. 

To the Indians it was their important food. They planted 
it deep in holes which were made with a stick. The Indian 
women gathered it and ground it in hollow stones. 

In 1608 the colonists in America raised a large crop of 
corn amid the standing forest trees near the James River. 

In “Adventures and Discoveries,” by Captain John 
Smith, we read: “Their corne they rost in the eare greene, 
and bruising it in a morter of wood with a polt, lap it in 


rowles in the leaves of their corne, and so boyle it for a 
daintie.” 


Geography—Indian corn is now cultivated and is an im- 
portant crop in all the United States, Upper Canada, Mex- 
ico, South America, southern Europe, Africa and western 
Asia. It does not grow well above forty-fifth parallel, but 
flourishes best below the fortieth, and delights in a hot, 
sunny climate. Tropical and subtropical countries seem to 
be the lands of its birth. As it becomes acclimated further 
north, the ears diminish in size, and the whole plant be- 
comes dwarfed. In the warm regions it reaches the height 
of 12 to 15 feet; in Maine and southern Canada it ranges 
from 3 to 4 feet. The ears in Canada seldom exceed 8 
inches, while in the southern United States the length is 
from 8 to 15 inches. 

The Ripened Ear and Kernel—Each plant bears from 
one to five ears. These ears of corn are cylindrical and 
vary from five to fourteen inches in length. A covering of 
leaves encloses the cob and fruit. These leaves are called 
husks, and serve to protect the corn from rain. The grains 


If affords an excellent topic for 


are arranged in rows, varying from ten to over thirty, but 
usually fourteen or sixteen. Have you ever found an uneven 
number of rows? There are from thirty to forty grains in 


‘a row in a cob of average length. 


From each kernel there is a silk-like thread of green. 
‘hese form a thick cluster at the end. How does the ear 
change its position when the corn is ripe? Why? 

Uses or Corn—Indian meal is made from the kernel, 
which is ground, the kernel when hulled forms hominy, or 
samp; the kernel hulled also yields cornstarch, the leaves 
and stalks also do as fodder for cattle; the stalk is used 
for baskets, thatch mats, and for fuel; the husks are used 
for stuffing saddles.—National Educator. 





EMERSON AND THE WOODPECKER STORY. 





(JOHN MUIR IN THE DECEMBER ATLANTIC.) 


No squirrel works harder at his pine-nut harvest than 
the carpenter woodpeckers in autumn at their acorn harvest, 
says John Muir in the December Atlantic, drilling holes in 
the thick,corky bark of the yellow pine and incense cedar, 
in which to store the crop for winter use; a hole for each 
acorn so nicely adjusted as to the size that when the acorn, 
point foremost, is driven in, it fits so well that it cannot 
be drawn out without digging around it. Each acorn is 
thus carefully stored in a dry bin, perfectly protected from 
the weather, a most laborious method of stowing away a 
crop, a granary for each kernel. Yet they never seem to 
weary of the work, but go on so diligently they seem de- 
termined that every acorn in the grove shall be saved. 
They are never seen eating acorns at the time they are 
storing them, and it is commonly believed that they never 
eat them or intend to eat them, but that the wise birds 
store and protect them solely for the sake of the worms 
they are supposed to contain. And because these worms 
are too small for use at the time the acorns drop, they are 
shut up like lean calves and steers each in a separate stall 
with abundance of food to grow big and fat by the time 
they will be most wanted, that is in winter, when insects 
are scarce and stall-fed worms most valuable. So these 
woodpeckers are supposed to be a sort of cattle-raisers, 
eash with a drove of thousands, rivaling the ants that raise 
grain and keep herds of plant lice for milk cows. Needless 
to say, the story is not true, though some naturalists even 
believe it. When Emerson was in the park, having heard 
the worm story, and seen the great pines plugged full of 
acorns, he asked (just to pump me, I suppose), “Why do 
the woodpeckers take the trouble to put acorns into the 
bark of the trees?” “For the same reason,” I replied, “that 
bees store honey and squirrels nuts.” “But they tell me, 
Mr. Muir, that woodpeckers don’t eat acorns.” ‘Yes, they 
do,” I said, “I have seem them eating them. During snow- 
storms they seem to eat little besides acorns. I have re- 
peatedly interrupted them at their meals, and seen the per- 
fectly sound, half-eaten acorns. They eat them in the shell 
as some people eat eggs.” “But what about the worms?” 
“I suppose,” I said, “that when they come to a wormy one 
they eat both worm and acorn. Anyhow, they eat the sound 
ones when they can’t find anything they like better, and 
from the time they store them until they are used they 


guard them, and woe to the squirrel or jay caught steal- 
ing.” 
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USEFUL INSTRUMENTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Scientific apparatus are a fixed factor in the study of sci- 
ence in all modern high schools and colleges. The day of the 
text book ‘‘only’’ in science 
teaching has passed, the new 
departure is experimental work 
by the student himself—the 
equipment of the laboratory, 
therefore, is of vital impor- 
tance. The instruments illustrated in this 
article represent a line which are in use in 
a number of our universities, giving most 
excellent satisfaction. 












The first large cut represents a caliper : 
graduated in m/m; with vernier to read = ri 
tenths; also with inch graduations, if de- = 
sired. The jaws and end of the scales are 
hardened, and the sliding head has an even 
and easy motion, a necessary part of a good : 
caliper. The shape of these jaws is so con- = 
structed as to have maximum of strength 
with the minimun of metal, thus giving 
the instruments a neat and not clumsy = 
appearance. : 

The second \ Ew 
cut repre- a = 
sents fe in- j= Sy RRA RRP aT = 


strument f = 
i) =a | 


with clamp 
and adjust- 

ing screw and hardened steel point on the upper end of the 
jaws, which are very convenient for measuring distances be- 
between two points, etc. They 
are made with vernies to read 
100ths of mm and on the 


other side to read 1000th of an 
inch. 

















The third cut represents a 
spherometer, which needs no 
description, as all the parts 
are shown, and its use is so 
well known. 





The same applies to the spring gauge 
in the next cut. All you have to do with 
itis to put the gauge over the work, 
and it will adjust itself to it, the dial 
showing exactly the thickness in 1-10th 
millimeters. 

The next cut represents a triangle, 
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which the maker furnished in German silver, either 45 de- 
grees or 60x30. This metal is very well adapted for this pur- 
pose, as it will not corrode. 

The maker, Mr. E. G. Smith, of Columbia, Pa., would be 
pleased to send his list to any one interested. It includes a 


large variety of calipers, scales, micrometers, spherometers, 
etc. 





LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 





Read carefully the following sentences, filling the blank 
spaces with which, who or whom: 

Did you lose the pencil —— I gave you? 
We know the boy broke the window. 
The horse ——— ran away was injured. 
The man —— we just met is blind. 
With were you walking yesterday? 
From —— did you receive such advice? 
There goes the man of you spoke. 
The lady —— spoke to you is an artist. 
Avoid people —— you cannot trust. 
That is read should be remembered. 

“Three things observe with care: 

Of you speak, to —— you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 

The birds were here in summer, have gone. 
He loves the man treats him kindly. 


























CHICAGO ‘‘RECESSIONAL.”’’ 


In view of the objection to the “Recessional” in Chicago, 
E. A. Platt, Chicago’s poet, submits this as a substitute for 
use in the schools. It is certainly not seriously theistic: 
If drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
: —Kipling. 





We smile from army and from ship 
At Aguinaldo’s spear and shield. 
Old Uncle Sam his heels will trip— 
Two Richmonds cannot hold the field. 
Oh, rebel chief, conceited pup, 
We'll do you up, we’ll do you up. 


We'll hold those islands of the seas! 
We've bought them with our blood and gold; 
Those islands clad in waving trees, 
We'll hold them all; they’ll not be sold! 
We call the bluff; we’ll get there yet— 
Don’t you forget! Don’t you forget! 
—Platt. 
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THE PRESIDENTS’ GRAVES. 


Mount Vernon, by Potomac’s flood, 

Guards Washington, the great and good. 

At Quincy, the Old Bay State’s pride, 

The Adamses sleep side by side, 

And Jefferson his bones has laid 

To rest in Monticello’s shade. 

Virginia keeps a sacred trust, 

At Montpelier, Madison’s dust! 

At Richmond, by the winding James, 

Monroe and Tyler sleep — great names! 

Jackson, the soldier, statesman, sage, 

Reposes at the Hermitage, 

Where skies are soft and winds are free — 

The dearest spot in Tennessee. 

In New York, in a quiet nook, 

Van Buren rests at Kinderhook. 

At North Bend, in the Buckeye State, 

Lies Harrison, the soldier great, 

While Polk takes his eternal rest 

With Nashville’s sod above his breast, 

At Louisville, Kentucky keeps 

Ward o’er the spot where Taylor sleeps. 

And Filmore rests ‘neath rain and snow 

In “Forest Lawn,” at Buffalo. 

At Lancaster in peace repose 

Buchanan’s bones, ’neath Keystone rose. 

Lincoln at Springfield sweetly sleeps, 

His memory the Nation keeps; 

And Johnson rests in the shade of a tree 

Near pretty Greenville, Tennessee. 

By Erie’s blue and sun kissed wave, 

The martyr, Garfield, finds a grave, 

And on his flower-guarded bier 

Still shines Columbia’s purest tear. 
—Old Exchange. 





- BUSY WORK. 
BY ELMER E. BEAMS, A. M. 

Our Motto—Keep the children well employed. 

Note—In this department each month will be found such 
exercises that may be used for silent seat-work, class drills, 
or written review work. The teacher can subject them to 
such uses as his needs may require. . 





1. Compose sentences to show the use of: 
these, those, among, between, 
fewer, less, learns, teaches, 
in, into, rise, raises, 
eldest, oldest, who, which, 
lay, lie, many, much, 
teach, learn, well, good, 
fall, fell, farther, further, 
of, off, taught, learned, 
this, that, sit, set. 

2. Write sentences using these phrases (a) as adjectives, 

(b) as adverbs: 


On the house—among the vines—behind the chair—at the 
shop—by the grove—in the mountain—under the chair—near 
the city—to New York—along the brook. 


3. Write sentences to show the difference between: 
ask of—ask after—live in—live at—angry with—angry 

at—differ from—differ with—compare to—compare with. 

4, Change the singular to the plural: 

(a) A black dog is on the porch. 

(b) The man sings well. 

(c) The workman has completed the job. 

(d) An ox is in the corn. 

(e) A deer is a gentle animal. 

(f) John was a fine man. 

(g) The lady is sick, 

(h) The boy has the smallpox. 

5. Write the possessive form (both singular and plural) 
of the following words; then use the words in sentences: 

Man, dog, gun, child, box, book, lady, American, teacher, 
goose, Woman, deer, swine, tongs, bean, pen, school, sheep. 

6. Change the following sentences, using the possessive 
form of the noun: 

1. This pencil belongs to John. 

2. John Smith owns this book. 
The grain grown this year is plump. 
4. The axe owned by my father is sharp. 
5. The tracks made by the rabbit are plainly seen. 
The tire on the wheel is new. 
The eyes of the rat are bright. 
The medicine for my mother is bitter. 
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7. Make a list of words found in your reading lesson 
beginning with a, b, ec. 

8. Write a list of words of one syllable. 
lables. Of three syllables. 

9. Write a short letter to your teacher, telling her how 
you spent your vacation. 


Of two syl- 


10. Write the names of: 
(1) Ten kinds of vegetables. 
(2) Six kinds of grain. 
(83) Ten kinds of metal. 
(4) Ten wild animals. 
(5) Ten tame animals. 
(6) Five kinds of fish. 
(7) Ten kinds of fruit. 
(8) Ten kinds of groceries. 
(9) Ten games. 
(10) Ten names of men. 


— 





The foundation of knowledge must be laid by reading. 
General principles must be had from books, which, how- 
ever, must be brought to the test of real life. What is said 
upon a subject is to be gathered from a hundred people. 
The parts that a man gets thus are at such a distance from 
each other that he never attains to a full view.—Samuel 
Johnson. 





Show us the man who never makes a mistake and we 
will show a man who never makes anything.—Wayland. 





If a man really has an idea, he can communicate it; 
and if he has a clear one, he will communicate it clearly.— 
Emmons. 
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AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS 
ABROAD. 


Dear Children:—Before the Ameri- 
can hero destroyed the Spanish fleet in 
Manila bay the people in Nagasaki 
had some very pleasant visits from 
American bluejackets, especially the 
crew of the United States steamer 
“Charleston,” which was anchored in 
the harbor at one time ten months for 
repairs. They were most welcome 
visitors. It was largely through the 
noble efforts of the boys belonging to 
the Floating Endeavor Society of that 
ship that we have our C. E. Seamans’ 
Home. Before this was established 
there was not a-place where a sailor 
could get a night’s rest on shore that 
did not contain a bar-room, and little 
did the dear boys who founded that 
home think how much it would be 
patronized and appreciated by hun- 
dreds of American soldiers, for the 
war with Spain was wot then thought 
of and you will be interested to learn 
that one of the leading founders of 
the Home lost his life on the “Maine” 
when she was blown up in Havana 
harbor. The knowledge of this makes 
the Home more interesting to the sol- 
diers who pass through here. We 
scarcely see the bluejackets now, as 
they are on duty in the various men- 
of-war, but one morning last may we 
saw a ship flying the stars and stripes 
coming up the harbor and presently 
the streets were crowded with thin, 
pale men wearing a sort, of rusty 
brown uniform, not at all like those 
who used to be our friends. They 
were the brave volunteers on their 
way to the home land after a year's 
struggle with an wuhealthy climate 
and various encounters with the Fili- 
pinos. After being here a day or two 
they certainly looked improved; they 
all say this place is beautiful after 
the trying climate of the Philippines. 
I hope the American government will 
adopt the suggestions of an army sur- 
geon and establish a military hospital 
here if the soldiers are to be perma- 
nently in the islands, it would be such 
a good place for them to come to re- 


cuperate and build up their shattered 
constitutions on one of the hills with 
which this city is surrounded. 

After this first lot they were follow- 
ed by soldiers from California, Penn- 
sylvania, North and South Dakota, 
Utah, Iowa and other States on huge 
transports. When they arrived every 
“jinrikisha” was in use so that it was 
almost impossible for the town people 
to hire one, stores were crowded with 
soldiers, and all through the summer 
we could tell when a transport had ar- 
rived by the number of American flags 
displayed. There were shops for ice 
cream, coffee, lemonade and other re- 
freshments, exchange shops where 
they could get their money changed 
for the currency of this country, and 
these flags were put up to attract cus- 
tomers. Some “jinrikisha’? men made 
as much as $5.00 a day (they only ayv- 
erage 25 cents at ordinary times), and 
then when it rained we witnessed a 
curious scene—the soldiers all rushed 
into’ Japanese umbrella shops and 
bought the Japanese umbrellas cover- 
ed with oil paper, taking them home as 
curios; some Red Cross uurses were 
seen with the gayly decorated ones that 
are made for little girls to use and it 
looked funny to the Japanese, almost 
as much of a curiosity as the umbrel- 
las were to the nurses. 


At first it was thought there might 
be trouble from the presence of so 
many soldiers in the city, but their be- 
havior has been so excellent that we 
are glad to have them call at any time. 
The poor fellows seem so glad to see 
any American women. How happy 
they look if any of the American 
women speak to them or render them 
any little kindness as they are only 
too glad to do when they can! When 
the ladies speak to them, they say, “I 
am so glad you spoke to me; I have 
not spoken to an American lady since 
I left home,” and they are so home- 
sick, their mothers, wives and children 
will not be any more rejoiced to see 
them than they will be to get home. 
In all we have had over twelve thou- 
sand, and their behavior has been 
most excellent, showing that brave 
men are good wherever they are. We 
had a number of boys take dinner with 
us just a week ago. They were all 
Tennessee boys from the State Uni- 
versity at Nashville. How we did en- 
joy them! they were so bright and 
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If 

you 
are @ 
workman in 
a shop, aclerk 
in a store or 
office, or a “hand” 
on a farm, and feel 
that you are like a 
“cog”? in a wheel, going 
always but making no 
progress, write and learn 
how to prepare yourself for 
a really desirable position. 


Change 
Your Work 


We give complete courses by mail 
in Electrical, Mechanical or 
Steam Engineering, Architec- 
tural or Mechanical Drawing, 
Architecture, Piumbing, Heat- 
ing and Ventilation, Survey- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Eng- 
lish Branches, etc. Established 
1891. Capital $1,500,000. Write and 
state the profession you wish to 
enter. 

The International Correspondence Schools, . 

Box 1261, Scranton, Pa, 




























happy, and | am_ sure it would do 
their friends good to know how well 
they looked and what a good time we 
all enjoyed together. They have gone 
home by way of Europe, wanting to 
see all they can while they are out. 
We could not help but think how lone- 
ly their homes must be without them, 
and we do feel so sorry for the fam- 
ilies of those who will never go home, 
for war is cruel under any flag, and 
there are always some homes made 
desolate, even in the land that has 
right and justice on her side. Will 
you not pray, dear children that the 
time may soon come when the nations 
shall learn to war no more, and that 
the dear boys may all stay at home 
and carry on the pursuits of peace? 
We felt that you would like to hear 
how your dear soldiers acted in a 
strange land and how we all loved 
them, because they were so brave 
and true to the right in whatever posi- 
tion they were placed, and so I have 
taken the liberty to send a letter to 
Cousin Carrie’s Circle. 
Yours in Christ’s name 
J. M. SUGANUMA. 
“In The Observer. 


TWO MAGAZINES 


; at almost the PRICE OF ONE. 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly with ) Both $i 2 0 One 
handsome art caiendar for 1900, f for s Year. 








Regular price $1.50. 


the great 
Black Cat, storyteller. 
Almost any periodical published 
at special club discounts. Cata- 
logue of 3,500 publications...... 


INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, PenaYan,N.Y. 
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READING: 


HOW TO TEACH IT. 
By Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston, Mass.,and author 
of “Waymarks for Teachers,” “Step- 
ping Stones to Literature,” etc. 16 
mo, 288 pp. Bound in cloth. Intro- 
ductory price, $1.00. Published by 
Silver, Burdette & Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

The significance and value of read- 
ing were perhaps never set forth more 
clearly and forcibly than in Miss Ar- 
nold’s attractive new volume, “Read- 
ing: How to Teach It.” The author 
considers both the pedagogical and the 
educational sides of her subject; that 
is, she indicates not only how but 
what children should read, with the 
best methods of instruction. 

Of the twelve chapters some will 
prove adapted to the needs of one, 
others to the requirements of another, 
but all will find of much assistance the 
interesting chapter on “The Use of the 
Library,” which shows just how chil- 
dren may be trained to select and use 
books, and gives information which 
many a home reader will find valuable. 
The concluding chapters, which pro- 
vide a “List of Books” and “A List of 
Poems” (single) that have been sucess- 
fully tested in the school room, must 
prove of inestimable value in saving 
time to teachers and opening resources 
to young readers. 

The book isvery attractively gotten 
up, with dainty head and tail pieces, 
and is bound in olive cloth stamped 
in gold. 





HAAWAII AND ITS PEOPLE. THE 
LAND OF RAINBOW AND PALM. 
By Alextnder S. Twombly. 12mo, 
384 pages. Nearly 80 illustrations. 
Bound in cloth. Introductory price, 
68 cents. Published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

The lowering of the Hawaiian flag 
on the executive building at Honolulu, 
August 12, 1898, and the hoisting of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” in its 
place, ratified our formal possession of 
one of the loveliest groups of islands 
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on the globe, the “Paradise of the Pa- 
cific,” as it has well been called. Of 
all our new island accessions, not one 
equals Hawaii in the beauty of its 
natural scenery, the delicious comfort 
of its climate, the simple charm and 
refinement of its people. Anything re- 
lating to it must prove of interest to 
American readers, and Dr. Twombly’s 
new book is especially timely. 

Apart from historical data, the book 
is rich in pen pictures of scenery, of 
native products; of the people, their 
manners and customs from ancient 
times to the present. These give a 
sense of nearnes, of reality, to our far- 
away possessions and their quaint and 
interesting inhabitants. The numer- 
ous and beautiful illustrations, careful- 
ly selected from original photographs, 
also greatly aid in bringing the scenes 
and people described vividly before 
our eyes. The book cannct fail to 
have a large and interested audience 
of both young and more mature read- 
ers. 





THE C. L. 8. C. BOOKS FOR THE 
AMERICAN YEAR. 
STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 
SOCIALISM, by Richard T. Ely, of 

the University of Wisconsin. 

As the year 1899-1900 is the “Ameri- 
can Year” in the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, the first one of 
the prescribed books for the course is 
very properly Prof. Richard T. Ely’s 
“The Strength and Weakness of So- 


cialism.”’ The increasing interest in the 
question of Socialism, in view of the 
present day industrial disturbances, 
emphasizes the importance of a clear 
understanding of the question. Pro- 
fessor Ely’s book is a scholarly and 
fair-minded presentation of the sub- 
ject and withal put in a form which 
makes it most interesting to the aver- 
age reader. 


INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
LETTERS, by Prof. H. A. Beers, of 
Yale University. 

This volume, to which, with the re- 
quired articles in The Chautauquan, is 
given three-months’ study during the 
coming year, presents the subject in 
the form of a continuous essay of lit- 
tle less than fascinating interest. In 
its pages the study of American Lit- 
erature is given in such detail that it 
may well be taken as a guide-book to 
our belles-lettres, though mention is 
also made of historical and politcal 
writings. It is of especial value to 
present-day readers in that writers of 





our time are considered from the 
standpoint of the historian. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Carl 


Schurz, with selection from Lincoln’s 

Addresses, in one volume. 

While dealing with the critical per- 
iod in Amercan history, this collection 
of historical writings has been pre- 
pared as an exposition of the personal 
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character of one whose private life 
and public actions are receiving deeper 
cosideration with the passing of time, 
rather than as a treatise on the series 
of events in which he was a central 
figure. It forms a remarkable testi- 
mony to the greatnes of Lincoln’s 
character. 





BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA. 


GLASS, by Florence A. Merriam. 

Those aspirants to membership in 
the growing company of students who 
prize the “sanity and serenity of spirit 
that comes when we step aside from 
the turmoil of the world to hold quiet 
converse with nature,” will find in this 
book a most systematic aid to an un- 
derstanding of that branch of nature 
study which has to do with bird life. 
Miss Merriam goes beyond the mere 
cataloguing of the feather-wearers— 
her aim is to enable her readers to 
know the birds in their habitat, knowl- 
edge that is far more valuable than 
mere text-book familiarity. 

The above books in a set of uniform 
size and style, $2.50 postpaid. Ten per 
cent discount on five or more sets to 
the same address, charges unpaid. The 
Chautauqua Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By 
Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of 
Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. Cloth, 12mo, 343 
pages. Price, $1.25. American Book 
Cmpany, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

Nearly all the active teachers in the 
United States, now numbering over 
400,000, are required to pass an exam- 
ination in the history of education. 
Normal schools and colleges with peda- 
gogical departments, lay particular 
stress upon this subject, and the su- 
perintendents of education in most 
States, counties, and cities now re- 
quire their teachers to possess a 
knowledge of it. 

This book is not based on theory, but 
is the practical outgrowth of Dr. 
Seeley’s own class work after years of 
trial. It is a working book, plain, 
comprehensive, accurate, and sufficient 
in itself to furnish all the material on 
the subject that can reasonably be re- 
quired by any examining board, or 
may be included in a normal or college 
course. It informs teachers how the 


past has taught, in order that they 
may cope intelligently with education- 
al problems of to-day. Among _ its 
many admirable features it gives a 
concise summary of each system dis- 
cussed, pointing out the most import- 
ant lessons. Each educational system 
or period is studied, with regard to its 
attendant conditions. Biographical 
sketches of the leading educators and 
outlines of their systtems of pedagogy 
are included, as well as full discus- 
sion and comparison of the systems of 
education of Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. The book 
is a working text-book for normal 
schools and colleges and is also adapt- 
ed for reading circles and libraries. 





“SOUTH AMERICA.” 
Carpenter, celebrated traveler and 
newspaper correspondent. 12mo, 
cloth, 352 pages. Eight maps in col- 
or; 210 illustrations. Price 60 cents 
per copy, postage prepaid. Ameri- 


ean Book Company, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Carpenter’s book of travels in 
South America has long been expect- 
ed, and takes the same high rank that 
was accorded to his “North America” 
and “Asia” previously published. 

With Mr. Carpenter as guide and in- 
terpreter, the reader makes a survey of 
each of the countries of South Ameri- 
ca; he explores the vast rivers, visits 
the chief cities, and takes note of the 
curious manners and customs of the 
different peoples. He sees many 
strange animals, the Llama, the al- 
paca, the tapir and the jaguar; visits 
the plantations where cocoa or cho- 
colate is raised, learns how rubber 
and quinine are obtained, and where 
nitrate comes from. He meets the de- 
scendants of the Incas, learns some- 
thing of Pisarro’s conquest of Peru, 
and finds out how Rio de Janeiro got 


its name. 
The book is in no way a compilation, 


but is entirely the result of first hand 

knowledge on the part of the author. 
This book will give a fresh interest 

to the geography of South America. 


By Frank G. 





DORSEY, THE YOUNG INVENTOR. 
By Edward S. Ellis, A. M., New 
York. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
297 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“Dorsey, the Young Inventor,” is a 
bright, ingenious country boy, who 
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tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 
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on wrapper. 

















amuses himself with contriving labor- 
saving devices. He is a manly, earn- 


est boy, fond of fun, and eager to en- 
joy life—a character that other boys 
will like. Among other adventures, he 
gets the better of two clever confi- 
dence men in New York, and outwits 
the man who stole his invention. The 
book fs full of information about 
modes of invention, the history of pat- 
ents, brick-making, and other matters, 
so that the boy who reads gets profit 
with his enjoyment. 





How’s This? 


We offer one hundred dollars reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

x. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. - Price Tic 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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VEST POCKET COMMENTARY ON 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON by Rev. D. M. 

. Tompkins, D. D. Fred D. Elwell 
publisher, Chicago. 

This little lesson book is a great 
help “for busy people. It is vest 
pocket size yet containes the text of 
all the lessons for the year 1900 and 
from one to one and a half pages of 
helpful suggestions on each lesson. It 
also has a harmony of the gospels. 
Topics for the young people’s meetings 
and a good map of Palestine. It is 
small but very helpful and _ sugges- 
tive. 
pe 


The December Magazine Number of 
The Outlook, dated December 2, is the 
Eleventh Annual Book Number, filled 
largely with illustrated special articles 
on new and recent books and on inter- 
esting literary topics. The scores of 
advertising pages in themselves fur- 
nish an extremely valuable and re- 
markably complete guide to holiday 
books. ($3.00 a pear. The Outlook 
Company, New York.) 


TEACHERS who are planning to ‘‘start 
the new year right’’ will do well to get 
the catalogue of the National Correspond- 
ence Normal College. See ad on page 
26 of this Magazine. The school offers 
iestruction in 200 courses, has a faculty 
of 60 and a total earollment of over 6000. 
Its motto is ‘‘All Branches of Learning 
Taught by Mail.” 


“HANDSOME APPEARANCE.”’ 
Allow me to compliment you upon 
the handsome appearance of your hol- 
iday number. It is one of the most 
attractive journals on my  table.—EKd- 
win A. Greenlaw, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl. 





“MOST HELPFUL.”’ 

We find the “Journal” most helpful 
in EVERY WAY in our school work 
and a most valuable publication.— 
Mary C. Sweet, Lawrence, Mass. 





GREAT ENJOYMENT. 


It has been a source of great enjoy- 
ment and profit to me, and I would 
recommend it to all teachers.—County 
Superintendent. 

Thanks for the notification that my 
subscription was not paid. I find the 
Journal a great help and up-to-date. 
—E. E. Bryan, Bible Grove. Public 
Schools, Ill. 
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A CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 

Time was when the large: publishers 
considered it a charity :f not a waste 
of money to advertise in educational 
journals. One reason for their change 
of attitude is the recognition of the 
financial importance of the educational 
world. The magnitude of this interest 
is-made clear by the school budgets 
of the larger cities, especially that of 
New York City, which calls for twen- 
ty-four million dollars. The teachers, 
in turn, are showing their appreciation 
of the increasing dignity und respect 
shown them by so preparing for their 
work that they may lay claim to ade- 
quate salaries. They read so widely 
and study education so earnestly that 
they have aroused still greater. confi- 
dence on the part of the public in the 
educational world. Hence the appeals 
of publishers, which will not be in 
vain.— Exchange. 
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Anyone sending a sketch and Gosertotion may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest neve for cong gaye 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 


year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,261eroada. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 





How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 35c. prepaid. 

aa We have just added a chapter on color 
to this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers pre- 
paring for examinations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid; 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month... Size 
of each 34x64 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 








Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 
Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, “ “a 
Geography Sheets, ” % 
Miscellaneous Sheets, = e 
Drawing Sheets, “4 - 

Size of sheet, 344x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 
5 Sets, $1.00. 

Keep onagl pupils busy and they will give you 

no trouble. x 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


ONE FROM MANY. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind, Theseries 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 
work for you selling them in Iowa, 

PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 





The best way is to study carefully thequestions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 

8a We also send with the book a 
supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. . 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at 50 cts. per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the t-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
=e expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
ecriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 
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Publishers. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education 
is thirty-three years old with the be- 
ginning of this year. It has weathered 
the gales of adversity that have over- 
taken so many educational papers, and 
has been issued every month of every 
year since its establishment in 1867. 
We believe there are only three edu- 
eational journals in the United States 
that can boast of more years of con- 
tinuous publication. 

Volume thirty-two was better than 
any volume that has preceded it. Our 
December number was a fitting close 
to that great volume. 

This journal was established by 
Major J. B. Merwin in 1867. He ed- 
ited and published it until 1893, when 
it was sold to Messrs. Perrin & Smith, 


the present owners and publishers. In . 


1894 the writer was employed as Busi- 
ness Manager, and in December, 1896, 
became Editor and Manager. As stat- 
ed at that time it has always been my 
aim to make each succeeding number 
better than its predecessor. It has 
been a privilege very highly esteemed 
during these few years to be able to 
write,select and arrange matter from 
month to month that I thought weuld 
be helpful to the busy teachers; and 
part of my greatest enjoyment has 
been the reading of the many letters 
breathing thankfulness for help thus 
received. My immediate connection 
with this journal ceases with this is- 
sue, and I desire to wish every sub- 
scriber a very happy new year and an 
affectionate good-bye. I have felt call- 
ed upon to take up other work which 
will occupy nearly ali of my entire 
time. I shall always retain my interest 
in educational work and will continue 
to write for educational journals. I 
hope also to still meet many of the 
teachers at the educational gatherings. 
J. G@. REYNOLDS. 





It is proper that ‘the Publishers 
should address a few words to the 
numerous readers of the Journal on 
the occasion of its entrance upon the 
thirty-third yéar of its existence. From 
the time that the Journal came into 
our hands, we have enlarged and im- 
proved it in many ways. Its circula- 
tion has been enlarged and its adver- 
tising patronage increased. The Jour- 
nal has always had a corps of able 
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writers on educational questions. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to the 
preparation of methods in teaching 
and school work. While other educa- 
tional journals have failed, the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education has had a 
continuous existence during all these 
years. It is now the only educational 
journal in St. Louis, and the leading 
paper of its class in the great Missis- 
sippi Valley. For the new year the 
Journal will hold a high standard for 
general education. Special attention 
will be given to Current Events and 
the discussion of the Educational 
Topics of the day. D.M. Harris, D.D., 
an eminent educator and an able 
writer, is now connected ‘with the 
Journal, and will have charge of these 
departments. In the future, as in the 
past, prominence. will be given to 
school methods and plans. No pains 
or expense will be spared to make the 
Journal first-class in every respect. Its 
publishers have a large and- finely 
equipped printing establishment, 
which has been placed at the eom- 
mand of the Manager of the Journal, 
and are fully prepared to publish an 
educational journal equal to any in the 
entire country. 

We sincerely regret to part with Mr. 
Reynolds after these years of pleas- 
ant and profitable relationship. He 
feels called to a higher and more im- 
portant work, and hence we cheerfully 
bid him Godspeed in the good work 
in which he has engaged. 

PUBLISHERS. 





“Young man,” asked the proprietor 
of the store, “how can you afford to 
dress so elaborately and expensively 
on the salary we pay you?’ 

“IT can’t,” gloomily answered the 
salesman; “I ought to have more sal- 
ary.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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— any hair. All orders filled promptly. 

oney refunded if egg yt 
ed Catalogue of Switches, Wigs, Is, 2s, 
Pompadours, Waves, eté., fri We send 
switches by mail on approval to those who 
mention this paper, to be — for when re- 
ceived, if satisfactory. Otherwise to be re- 
turned to us by mail. In ordering, write as 
to this effect. You run no risk. We take all the 
chances. This offer ae be made again. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 
114 Dearborn St. (Boyce Bidg.), - CHICAGO, 
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The Best Books for Boys and Girls. 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


ents, or for the school library. 


eo mn7N ant &® NS 


26. 
27. 


$ 8 


31. 


SRF SB 


& 


. Bravest of the Brave, The. 


. By Pike and Dyke. 


. By Sheer Pluck. 


. Facing Death. 


Including Louisa M. Alcott, Susan Coolidge, Nora Perry, Helen Hunt Jackson, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Julian H. Ewing, Laura E. Richards, A. G. Plymton, etc. 

These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound in cloth, with gold and ink 
stamp on the side. These books are clean, interesting and elevating; just the thing for pres- 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
POSTAGE, 10 


. Against Wind and Tide. By Louise 


Chandler Moulton. 


. A Hole in the Wall. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

. A Little Knight of Labor. By 
Susan Coolidge. 

. Children’s Hour. By Mary W. 


Tileston. 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


By Laura E. Richards. 


. Cottage Neighbors. By Nora Per- 
ry. 
. Curly Locks. By Susan Coolidge. 


. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. By Ju- 


liana H. Ewing. 


. Four of Them. By Louise Chand- 


ler Moulton. 


6 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 
BH. Richards. 

Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 

Hunter Cats of Connorloa. By Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson. 

Jackanapes. By Juliana H. Bw- 
ing. 

Little Olive the Heiress. By A. 
G. Plympton. 

Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 

Marjorie’s Three Gifts. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. 

May Flowers. By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 





18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


‘Sent Postpaid for 60 cents cach. 


Miss Tootsey’s Mission, By the 
author of “Belle,” “Laddie,” etc. 
Nonsense Songs. By Edward Lear. 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. 
G. Plympton. 
Story of a Short Life. By Juliana 
H. Ewing. 
. Sundown Songs. By Laura KE. 
Richards. 
. That Little Smith Girl. By Nora 
Perry. 
. Under the Stable Floor. A Christ- 


mas Story. 
Hyde. 


By Mary Caroline 


. Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea. By 


Mary Caroline Hyde. 


THE HENTY BOOKS. 


By G. A. HENry, the great story writer for boys. 


. Among Malay Pirates. A Story 
of Adventure and Peril. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Tale of 


Fontenoy and Culloden. 
Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the 
Crusades. 
With 
Peterborough in Spain. 


. By England’s Aid; or, The Free- 


ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 

A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

By Right of Conquest; or, 
Cortez in Mexico. 

A Tale of the 


with 


Ashanti War. 


. Captain Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 

. Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 

. Cornet of Horse, The. A Tale of 
Marlborough’s Wars. 

. Dragon and the Raven; or, The 


Days of King Alfred. 
A Tale of the 
Coal Mines. 


. Final Reckoning, A. A Tale of 


Bush Life in Australia. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44, 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


For Name and Fame; or, Through 
Afghan Passes. 

For the Temple. A Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. 

Friends, Though Divided. A Tale 
of the Civil War. 
In Freedom’s Cause. 
Wallace and Bruce. 
In imes of Peril. A Tale of India. 
In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 
ventures of a Westminster Boy. 
Jack Archer. A Tale of the 

Crimea. 

Lion of the North, The. A Tale 
of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 
of Religion. 

Lion of St. Mark, The. A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Maori and Settler. 
New Zealand War. 

One of the 28th. A Tale of Water- 
loo. 

Orange and Green. A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 

Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 
Settlers. 


A Story of 


A Story of the 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


St. George for England. A Tale of 
Cressy and Poitiers. 

Sturdy and Strong; or, How George 
Andrews Made His Way. 

Through the Fray. A Story of the 
Luddite Riots. 

True to the Old Flag. A Tale of 
the American War of Independ- 
dence.. 

Under Drake’s Flag. 
the Spanish Main. 
With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 

ning of an Empire. 

With Lee in Virginia. A Story of 
the American Civil War. 

With Wolfe in Canada; 
Winning of a Continent. 

Young Buglers, The. A Tale of 
the Peninsular War. 

Young Carthagenian, The. A 
Story of the Times of Hannibal. 

Young Colonists, The. A Story of 
Life and War of South Africa. 

Young. Franc-Tireurs, The. Their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

Young Midshipman, The. A Story 

of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 


A Tale of 


or, the 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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WE DO NOT ASK YOU TO TAKE 
OUR WORD ALONE. 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY ABOUT 
OUR BIBLE! 


ITIS ABEAUTY! ITIS A BARGAIN! 


You May be Able to Get a Cheap Bible for 
Less Money. 








But a Bible Printed and Bound as Our Bible 
Is Cannot be Bought Elsewhere 
for the Same Money! 





A PERFECT BIBLE. 


The Bible came all right, and it is 
surely all that could be expected 
when looking for a perfect Bible.—C. 
Steward, pastor, Pleasant Grove, Ia. 

GOT THIS ONE. 

I received your Bible. Every one is 
delighted with it. My father says he 
has seen many premium Bibles, but 
this is by far the nicest.—Sylvia Fos- 
ter, Girard, Ill. 

ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

The three Bibles I sent for arrived 
safely. They were hung on the 
Christmas tree for some of our mem- 
bers. The church presented me with 
one of your Bibles and I thought it an 
excellent present.—Josiah Glillilland, 
Providence, Neb. 

FOUR MORE. 

The Holman Bible I received is far 
beyond our expectations. It is our 
household treasure. We are much 
delighted with it. Everyone who sees 
it is pleased with it. It is so complete 
in concordance and helps. I send 
herewith money for four more Bibles. 
—Miss Nancy Means, Faucette, Mo. 

“NOT ASHAMED”, | 

I am pleased with the Bible; think it 
is very good for price, and am not 
ashamed to show it to any one who 
may want one.—David Lahniser, 
North Mills, Pa. 

MUCH PLEASED. 

The Bible came in due time. We 
are much pleased with it. Do not see 
how the book can _ be sold for the 
money.—C. C. Creed, Bainbridge, Mo. 

“MUCH DELIGHTED.”’ 

Bible received. I must say I am 
much delighted with it, and I wish to 
thank you for the favor done me.—J. 
L. Garner, Centralia, Mo. 

PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 

The Bible came all right and {t more 
than filled my expectations—A. J. 
Hess, Ansted, W. Va. 

HOw Is IT? 

How it is possible for you to send 
these Bibles out at the price named, I 
cannot understand. I saw one or two 
of them recently, and I was surprised 
to find them so superior in general 
make-up. Please send me one.—T. M. 
McDavid, Springfield, Mo. 





“Nebraska 
Colorado. 
Express” 


Burlington 





“Kansas City 
Colorado 
Montana 
Express” 


Lv. St. Louis 
2.05 p. m. 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 





Lv. St. Louis 
8.45 p.m. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 








DON’T WAIT 


To get a bill for the amount of 
subscription due. Look at the 
date on the label on the outside of 
the wrapper. If it is anything 
back of January, 1900, you are in 
atrears and we hope you will 
remit at once. If you pay in ad- 
vance you can pay up arrearages 
at the special half rate. $1.00 bill 
pays for two years. 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


Many teachers who are not regular 
subscribers will receive this copy of 
the American Journal of Education. 
We hope you will be so pleased with 
it that you will want to become a reg- 
ular subscriber. You can have this 
Journal visiting you every month in 
the year for only 50 cents. Just think 
of it, less than 4% cents per month! 
Tell your friends about it, and send in 
your subscription at once in time for 
the January number. 





ALWAYS REMEMBER 
That we can furnish any school book, 
or ANYTHING in the line of School 
Supplies. We have unlimited facili- 
ties, and guarantee satisfaction. Do 
not hesitate to send for anything you 
need, and your wants will be met. 





















WANTED youre wen 


For the RAILWAY MAIL and - 
TAL SERVICES, Salaries trom $800 
voceg nea tor Lannpotionttnane 
ese Sit 
We furnish everything. “Satis M Al L 
stamp, INTER-STATE CORRESPONDS 
stam - -, 
ENCE INSTITUTE. lowa City. lowa, 





THE 


CLARK TEAC 





ACHERS AGENCY 
B.F.CLARK — 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 








“WHICH WAY’ POCKET LEVEL. 


TELLS inan instant “Which Way” your 

wwe work is out. See? Itis the sizeof 

a Silver dollar and three-eighths thick. 
Nicely nickeled and 
polished. Tointroduce 
it, will mail one for 70c 
in stamps or three for 
$2.00. Catalog of Metric 
Vernier Calipers, Mi- 
crometer, etc., Free. 


E. G. SMITH, COLUMBIA, Pa., U. S. A. 





Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


_ There are no others “just as good” for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. Taney 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien- 
tifically correct and cheap. “Rainbow,” “Ra- 
diant,” “Educational” packages; also in 1-2 
gross boxes, plain or assorted colors. Freehand 
Drawing Crayons, etc. If your dealer has not 
ge them, send 20c. for assorted lot. 

RANKLIN MFG. CO., Rechester, N. Y¥. 
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A HANDSOME PRESENT. 


THE IDEAL TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


THE HOLMAN Self - Pronouncing ed chers’ {ible 


FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The Large-Type Edition at Lowest Possible Price 


Printed on Hine White Paper and Hound in Good Durable 


Leather Absolutely Mlexitle Covers and Hack 
Compact in sige, Light in weight. 


THIN IN THE ORIGINAL PRONOUNCING TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


This Hdition contains HIGLPS to the STUDY 
of the BIBLH, as follows: 


Concordance, with contest, over 40,000 Referetices; Index to 


Persons, Places atid Subjects; 16,000 References; Scripture 
Atlas, with Index; Glossary of Bible Words; Bible Calendar; 
Sutimary and Analysis of the Old and New Testament; Self 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Seripture Proper Natmes and 
Noreign Words contained in the Bible, comprising about 
HH00 Words; Maxhauative Articles on Biblical History, Geog 
taphy, Topography, Natural History, Mthnology, Botany, 
Chronology, Music and Poetry; Complete Harmony of the 
Goapels; fables of Parables, Miracles, Prophesies, Prayers, 
Money, Weights and Measures, Jewish Sects and Orders, 
ete,, ete, 


Filteon Beautiful Maps and Colors in 82 Full Page Illustrations, 


Bound tn Egyptian Morocco, with Overlapping 
Covera, Divinity Circuit, Round 
Corners, Hed Under 
Giold Kages. 


This Magnificent Bible Sent Postpaid, 





SIZH OF THIS BIBLE WHEN OPEN, 
O% RV 14 INCHES, 


and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for One Year Free, for 


$2.50 $2 HO $2.50 


BIBLE ALONE, $2.00. 
The Regular Price of this Bible is #3.50., 


if you want the Thumb Index, add go cents to these prices. 


We have sent thousands of these Bibles to all parte of the United States, and have never lost one or had one returned as 


ansatisfactory, We guarantee satisfaction, 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


PUBLISHERS, 


ai7-ar9o OLIVE ST., 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 
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LOOK HERE! ™” 


portunity of Your Life to secure 











HM have made arrangements with the famous 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., of St. Lottis, 
for furnishing choice Cutlery of atty kind 

to or readers at exceedingly low prices. This list 
shows # few specialties, fable Cutlery will also be 


quoted and furnished on application, #& # ss 





No. 4 18 the heaviest knife of all, suitable for the heavier 
work of the Mariner or any one heeding a aa! | strong 
kiife. Like the others it has a Stag handle, It is Hrass Lined and has 
two blades, the longer of which in the cutting part measures 2% inches 
witha width of over a half ineh, The kuile itself is 8% inches in 
length and it differs from the cut in being heavier and much stronget 
in appearance, It is of German manufacture and retails anywhere 
from 760 to 41,00, generally well up to the latter price 
We will furnish this kite post-paid with THe Jounnar for 
1.00, oF for seven subseribersat 500 each, The knife alone, postpaid, 
for 006, 


No. 4. 
This isa 


STAG 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 
FOUR- 
BLADED 
KNIFE 


Of excellent quality, ustially sold for at least $1.00, It is strong, well 
thade and of medium sise—a knife for a business man, The cut does 
Hot show it exactly, the knife showing even better, being 4% inches in 
length, with the cutting part of the sarge blade 1% inches, 

We will furnish fils fine knife and THe JOURNAL together for 
1.00 post-paid, or free for five subscribers at 600 each, The knife 
alone, postpaid, for 600, 





No, 3. 


This isa 
heavier knife 
af the 'Chip- 

a» Way" 
brand, made 
especially for 
the Simmons 
people, It 

has two 
blades, the 
longer of 
which is 2% 
erty in the 
euttin rt, 
the lite 
itself meaas- 
' arias em 
nehes, 8 
strong and made of excellent material, a stronger looking knife than 
the cut, 
Reputable dealers sell this knife at 75c and upwards, but we will 
furnish ft post-paid with Tie Journat for 800, orfree for six sub- 
scribers at 600 each, The knife alone, postpaid, for 550, 





° 





FINE CUTLERY with THE JOURNAL. 


The LADIES’ 
PEARL- 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 
TWO- 
BLADED 
KNIFE 


Shown herewith is made in Germany, is of splendid workman- 
ship, heat and hatidsome, and is sold by dealers at from The to $1.00. 
This knife is 2% inehes in length, and handsomer than the cut. 

This knife will be sent post paid with THe Jove war one year for 
1,00 for the two; or the knife will be sent free for ten subscribers at 
500 each, The knife alone, postpaid, for 666, 





No. 5. 
The accompanying 
cutis an exact repro- 
duction of a knife 
bearing the Simmons 
Hardware Cos own 
brand, trade for a 
special pusher, and 
without exception the 
cheapest knife we 
have ever seen for the 
money. It is three 
inches in length. with 
ove blade of excellent steel two inches in length, has a Cocoa Handle, 
atid is known as ‘Simmons’ Boss" 
We will setid this knife and Tue JoumnatL, post-paid, for 656 
of will send the knife free for three new subscribers at 606 each, The 
knife alone, postpaid, for #50, 








No, 6, Who does not know of the famous Wostenholm Cut- 
lery, of Sheffield, Kngland? A splendid Wosten- 
holm Razor, hpliow ground, blade etched in gold, retailing anywhere 
from a dollar upward, is our No. 6. 
We will furnish this Razor and Tue JousNar, post-paid, for 
#1.15,o0r free with a club of twelve subscribers at 50c¢ each, The Razor 
alone for 760, 





No. 7. ’ Six inches in length, 
7. LADIES’ SCISSORS, *ix is y polished, bines 
screw, excellent steel, good throughout. Usually sell at 75¢c or more. 
We will furnish a pair of these and Tue JouRNAL, post-paid, for 
80¢,or free with six subscribers at 50c each. The Scissors alone, post- 
paid, for 55. 


N all the cases mentioned we prepay the postage, which ought to 
insure safe delivery. If, however, any one should wish to have 
the article sent by registered mail we will sendin that way for 
eight cents additional, 

Orders promptly attended to. Let us hear from you. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
at7-a19 OLIVE ST., 
HHS ST, LOUIS, MO. 


nae We absolutely Guarantee every picce on this list to be.as represented, and will refund your money if not satisfactory ! 
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ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 





Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 


authcr ineach volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 
in Silver and Inks. 


Per volume, postpaid.........................80 cents, 





2. Mbermeel TALS occccccccccecccss ponbuebbewnandsune Henry Drummond 
Re es SI OO I osc ccccccnosescesessvns Andrew Murray 
3. God’s Word and God’s Work ......... ceenessee Martin Luther 
Een EEE: Akanhadanbenteranntanseen \Sencecdeceenovosnense Thomas Arnold 
6. The Creation Story ..... ck chekekeehawe William E. Gladstone 
6. The Message of Comfort .......... paoeebronsie Ashton Oxenden 
NT paene * 2 W. Church 
8 The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
ee Robert F. Horton 
10. Hymns of Praise and Gladness............ Elizapeth R. Scovil 
ii, cinsncebhveasecsses. avkssooes ---Hannah Whitall Smith 
22. Gamblers and Gambling ..........c.cceccsecees H. W. Beecher 
13. Have Faith in God ............. RE re Andrew Murray 
14. Twelve Causes of Dishonesty ........... enaenet H. W. Beecher 
15. The Christ in Whom Christians Believe ...... Phillips Brooks 
Ea er ere thew jnoaskeu Andrew Murray 
Se IDE cncbbcecnsenees. scactecsensessceseesve H. W. Beecher 
18. The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
19. Popular Amusements ........ puseebenes escocesceskde W. Beecher 
2. True Liberty ... pebponssenksoonss sosseveds Phillips Brooks 
21. Industry and Sélenees . ehiiansae be ebeunactuunel H. W. Beecher 
22. The Beauty of a Life of Service ............ Phillips Brooks 
23. The Second Coming of Our Lord ......... Dr. A. T. Pierson 
2. Thought and Action ............ccccccossccceeees-Enillips Brooks 
2%. The Heavenly Vision ............ heen’ peowell Rev. F. B. Meyer 
2. Morning Strength ............. jnetuniinionle Blizabeth R. Scovil 
27. For the Quiet Hour ......... iekessenuedon -...-aith V. Brandt 
%. Bvening Comfort .......ccccccocccsccccces ---Blizabeth R. Scovil 
2. Words of Help for Christian Girls oveeeben Rev. F. B. Meyer 
30. How to Study the Bible .............. Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
$1. Expectation Corner ................... Sere 
32. Jessica’s First Prayer ..........sseses- ecvseceee-Hesba Stretton 
33. Jessica’s Mother . ae scovcocseeess-dcesba Stretton 
34. The Greatest Thing in the ‘World omen Henry Drummond 
Be BD SOR TIO ccs ccececsccccscotcese ....k4enry Drummond 
3%. What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 

WE I eth incscdnncncnncccens ceyesvecvenseds Henry Drummond 
37. Pax Vobsicum ........ Peraprecenenes ecceccesee-kdenry Drummond 
$8. The Changed Life ...........ccccccccsoseeeeeKenry Drummond 


First! A talk With Boys ..................Henry Drummond 





Order Books Early and Avoid the Rush. 











BELLES-LETTERS SERIES. 


These books are finely printed on extra laid paper, with 
portrait of author in each volume. Handsomely bound. New 
designs in Silver and Inks. Same binding as the Eternal Life 
Series. 


Per Volume, postpaid, only 30 cts. 


























1 Independence Day.... Rev. Edward EK. Hale 
2 The Scholar in Politics Hon. Richard Oln 

8 The Young Man in Business .... Edward W. Bo 
4 ‘The Young Man and the Church ...............-..-ceseeeese Edward W. Bok 
5 TRO DpOUs ByMrewa nance nveseserceveee sovansrecsoes evoetosovese Hon. Carl Schurz 
6 Conversation......... veceseeeeeee thomas De Quincey 
7 Sweetnessand Light Snabeahiabihasnniock Matthew cee 
8 ork senek lndedaanesnple subathanesivemeesanssenpentens .John Ruskin 
9 Nature and Art..................- Ralph Waldo Emerson 
10 The Use and Misuse of Books.. -Frederic Harrison 


11 The Monroe Doctrine; Its Origin, ‘Meaning and Application, 

Prof. John Bach McMasters (University of Pa.) 
13 The Destiny of Mam.................ccccs.ssess Sir John Lubbock 
SS IED cinincigevanesvesengnvonences cacepanbilovs Ralph Waldo Emerson 
14 Rip Van Winkle............ Washington Irvin 
15 Art Poetry and Music. Sir John Lubboc 
16 The Choice of Books .... Sir John Lubbock 
17 Manners. .. Ralph Waldo Emerson 







































| Re Sea -Ralph Waldo Emerson 
19 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow .Washington iving 
En TE Sir John Lubboc 

21 Self-Reliance.............. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
22 The Duty of Happiness. Sir John Lubbock 
Re SS. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
24 Old Christmas... Washington ree J 
25 Health, Wealth and the Blessings “ Friends............ Sir John Lubboc 

26 Intellect. eiaseeact .Ralph Waldo Emerson 
27 Why Americans Dislike. Eng jand............... “Prn Geo B. Adams (Yale.) 


28 The Higher Education as a Training for Business, 

Prof. Harry Pratt Judson (University of Chicago). 
29 Miss Tootsey’s Mission Pennine 
80 Laddie......... 






























DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; a suitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 





iL -Frances Ridley Havergal 
Frances Ridley Havergal 

2. Of the Imitation of Christ ..........s.eees- Thomas a Kempis 
ns from Drummond’s Works 

3. Addresses .... sgudehunseceves iit Phillips Brooks 
Addresses .. -Henry Drummond 

4. Abide in Ch ist . .-Andrew Murray 
ae Christ .. ..-Andrew Murray 

6. he Manliness of . .-Thomas Hughes 
jabeees to Young Men . Henry Ward Beecher 

6. With Christ in the eschool of PPEFRC.cocccese Andrew Murray 








BROEy Im Christ ceccccccccscccsesccsccccce 
7. The Pathway of Safety ... 

The Pathway of Promis 
8 Steps Into the Blessed ota ° 

The Throne of Grace .... 
9. The Message of 
The Christian Life ... 
. John Ploughman’s Talk . . 
John Ploughman’s Pictures 
Daily Food . 


.-Andrew Murray 
Ashton Oxenden 






-Charles H. Spurgeon 
couse k.. Spurgeon 


eeeeeeeere 




















Line Upon Li > ‘ ae il 
Morning Thoughts . Frances Ridley Havergal 
Evening Thoughts .. .Brances Ridley Havergal 





PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 
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:50 
3 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., 


9 
8 
5 
St. Louss. 


NEXT DAY. { 
ddress 


For further information, a 


EAST 
WABASH 






..... St. Louis daily...............9:}0'a. m. 
...New York 
..... Boston 


Leave 
Arrive... 
“ 


‘ FAST TRAIN 


VIA THE 


CGA & ALTON 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 





JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ D. BOWES, 


Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
RAILWAY. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY. 
The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


—TO— 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG. 
And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THROUGH SERVICE 


——— BETWEEN ——"——~" 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


——— AD 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


—— 
et i i 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fee FIFTY CENTS. 














Seasonable 
Service North. 





Through Sleeping Cars Daily except Sunday at 
twelve-thirty Noon from St. Louis to 


ALL POINTS 


NORTH 
4ND NORTHWEST 


Via Chicago. 
Meals served A la Carte in Illinois Central 
Parlor-Cafe Cars, 
ST. LOUIS OFFICES, 
218 N. Broadway and Union Station. 
A. H. HANSON, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. C. McCarty, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TAKE THE 





COLORADO 
anpD THE WEST, 


PERFECT SERVICE, 
REDUCED RATES, 
CHOICE OF ROUTES, 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN- 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. * 


SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and farther information, 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 


c.G. Wanwen, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
1CE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’t Pass’R AND TKT. AGT., 
ST. Louis. 
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ALKING 
| MACHINES 


FROM 2.00 


<= UPWARDS. 




















$3.50 a dozen. 























NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


‘ge gpm for everything in the Talking Machine line. 
and other Records, new and original (New Process Loud Records) 


Musical 


I tin nctetehscniinstenydoetiniveenenyshanininonisiinireeranatacieandacaaneienetital $ 4.50 
NN ES LEA OAT TT RE OTR RROD 6.75 
er Standard ‘' 16.00 
iia Home (A ee EPEAT OREN Ke CORRS G Hoe SE SCN ee eter ere aN Tn 25.00 
All Kinds Concert Grand........ inaiantecti sehen tonne AD 
of Brass Horns and Stands, Cabinets and all Talking Machine Supplies. 
Talking Mail orders promptly filled. Send for latest lists. Repairs reasonable. 
Machines 
and Reords| QE 
Exchanged. EMPIRE PHONOGRAPH CO., 


No. 2 West 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Hereisa magnificent collection of the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Hach volume 
contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings. They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 


sides and backs. Each book put up ina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS. 





Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie. 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 
J. K. Jerome. 

Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 

Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 

Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 

Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 

Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 
thorne. 

Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Emerson’s Essays—1st Series. 

Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 

Representative Men— Emerson. 

Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 

Discourses, Epictetus. 

Imitation of Christ — Thomas 

A’Kempis. 


Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works, 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept forthe Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson, 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron, 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol, II. 





Confessions of an Opium Eater— 
De Quincey. 

Treasure Island—Stevenson, 

Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 

A Sentimental Journey—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 


Lowell’s Poems. 

John Ploughman’s 
Spurgeon. 

The Manliness of Christ—Thomas 


Morning Thoughts— Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. i 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


Pictures— 


ughes. 
Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


en. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Holmes. 


thorne. 
Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— 
Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 


W. H. Gilbert. 


Fanchon—George Sand. Kipling’s Ballads. ling. 
John Ploughman’s Talk Ten Nights in a Bar Room— _ Steps into the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
Spurgeon. Arthur. B. Meyers. 


Poe’s Poems, 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems 

Greek Heroes—v.uarles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 

Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses. 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories, 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana, 

Anieagmphy of Benjamin Franke 
in. 

Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb, 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes. 

Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of W’'* Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in Spiritual World— 
Drummond. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell, 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 


The Light of Asia—Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 
The Lays of Ancient Rome— 


Macaulay. 

Daily Food for Christians, 

Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 
lock. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 

. Scripture—William E. Gladstone 

Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 

The Prince of the House of David— 
Ingraham. 

Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw. 
thorne. 

The poe | of Hiawatha—Henry W., 
Loagtellow. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


—- 


rc. 





